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THE LOMASNEY LEGEND 


A. D. VAN NOSTRAND 


HE story of Martin Michael Lomasney, what little is 

known, is a fascinating biography. For nearly fifty years, 
the man was an enigma to four-fifths of the City of Boston, and 
to the other fifth, its unquestioned and absolute leader. He is 
called a Ward Boss, since this is the nearest definition of his 
own peculiar position in the social and political history of the 
city. 

Until his death in 1933, he was the political czar of Boston's 
West End, and his power was manifested by an extraordinary 
ability in delivering an exact number of votes to defeat or sup- 
port a candidate or a piece of legislation. He was one of the 
most powerful figures in the Democratic party, yet he always 
voted for the elder Henry Cabot Lodge, was a friend of Calvin 
Coolidge, and an outspoken opponent of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Were he alive today, it is problematical whether his 
bitter enemy, James Michael Curley, would be Mayor of Bos- 
ton. His career was often violent. He was charged with attempt- 
ed murder by an enraged political opponent, and he himself 
was shot and wounded by one of his own constituents. He quit 
school at the age of ten, but was later respected as a keen debat- 
er on constitutional questions. When he died, the story of his 
life became embalmed not in fact but in legend. 
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Every one of these assertions represents a story. Indeed, 
around almost every incident in his life a miscellany of stories 
has sprung up to explain his motivation or to relate “what 
really happened.” They all differ; most of them have grown 
since his death; and, in the manner of legend, few of them have 
ever been written down. His will, drawn up in 1932, the year 
before he died, requests specifically that the executor of his 
estate arrange for and publish a memorial biography; yet in 
fifteen years, despite the wealth of material, no biography— 
official or otherwise—has appeared. He once procured for the 
city a tract of land near the rail sidings behind North Station. 
This tract, which he hoped would one day become “Lomasney 
Park,” is still a vacant lot littered with rubbish. 

This neglect is a dramatic and explicit commentary on a state 
of mind which governs the present generation of voters, an at- 
titude hardly confined to the boundaries of Boston. With this 
in mind, we may attempt to place Martin Lomasney more spe- 
cifically in the history of Boston democratic government. We 
can trace through his biography the evolution of the emigrant 
nationalities into a powerful governing class; we can witness 
the political methods involved in their struggle; and we be- 
hold the gradual disappearance of the militant leader, once 
this class had achieved power. 

One reason for the Lomasney legend is obvious. He never 
married, and was survived only by three distant cousins and a 
brother who contested his will. He was seventy-three when he 
died, and few of his close associates are now alive. Certainly, 
his friends were few enough to start with, for by choice his 
circle of intimates was exclusive. Few people actually remem- 
ber him, yet nearly everyone who has seen the man is eager 
to identify himself with the legend. Everyone knows him as 
“Martin.” “Sure, I remember him. Let me tell you a story. . . .” 
And so the myth has grown. 

The method of research into this legend is, itself, a commen- 
tary on the subject. No individual had the whole story; infor- 
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mation was gathered from a catalogue of public servants rang- 
ing from ward-heelers and political hatchetmen to candidates 
and office-holders, all of whom claim association with the myth. 
The search led finally to the Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, the Honorable John P. Higgins, who 
grew up in the West End. Because he went to Harvard, Hig- 
gins had to fight Lomasney until he was finally taken into his 
organization. Now he isa proud disciple. The tradition is oral, 
for any recorded material which might throw light on Lomas- 
ney’s life is limited by his own political prudence. He once 
told a young follower, “Don’t write when you can talk; don’t 
talk when you can nod your head.” 

Lomasney was shrewd. The fundamental premise of his pro- 
gram was that power nust be concentrated in a limited area. 
He had a genius for organization, and it would have been pos- 
sible for him to have extended his immediate influence over 
the whole city, and with diminishing effect, over the state. But 
at the outset he was interested only in the political bargaining 
power of one racial element: the Irish. This group must be so 
organized that it would at any time vote solidly as instructed 
by its leader, who could use this power to bargain to the advan- 
tage of his constituents. Lomasney was fond of mitigating the 
implications of the scheme: “We don’t tell ‘em how to vote— 
we simply suggest.” 

Many of the Irish had settled in Boston’s West End within 
a few square miles of land surrounding the North Station. 
This was Martin’s home, the territory known as Ward Eight 
(later Ward Five and now Ward Three), the Irish colony par 
excellence. It was primarily with the interests of these people 
that he identified himself. 

But the population in Ward Eight was not static. It became 
a way-station in the continuous migrations of Boston’s tran- 
sient nationalities. The Jews began to move in by 1890, and in 
fifteen years had become the dominant group. For them the 
West End was the proving-ground of social and financial am- 
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bition; and as the second generation made its money, they 
moved “up town” to the more fashionable suburbs of Dor- 
chester and Roxbury. 

There were other changes in the ward. By degrees, the city 
zoning board enlarged Lomasney’s territory, adding Boston’s 
North End with its predominantly Italian population, and part 
of the South End, a mixed racial group, so that by 1930 there 
were over thirty nationalities represented among his constitu- 
ents, a peculiar problem for any political organization. Martin 
usually split the representation of the ward, sending one per- 
son of Irish descent, one of Italian, and sometimes one of Jew- 
ish descent to the House of Representatives; and he exercised 
some control through the retention of technical residences in 
the ward by many of his loyal, Irish constituents who had 
moved away. But such mechanical control was founded on the 
premise that these disparate peoples had one thing in common: 
they were immigrants in a new home. They were in the lowest 
possible income bracket, and their immediate ambition was to 
achieve a higher standard of material well-being: a steady job 
for the wage earner and a decent place to live for his inevi- 
tably large family. This was the basis of Martin’s appeal. He 
could find a job for anyone in the ward; and every job meant 
a half-dozen voters. 

But Martin’s interest was something more than mere polit- 
ical expediency. He knew intimately the needs of these peo- 
ple, for he had grown up in this colony. His father, a tailor by 
trade, had emigrated from County Cork during the potato 
famine of 1847. Here in Boston he had met Mary Murray and 
married her in St. Mary’s Church on Endicott Street. Martin 
was the elder of two sons, and two others died. When his par- 
ents died, he and his brother Joe moved to an aunt’s house, 
where they all had to work in order to eat. He shined shoes, 
delivered papers; later he learned the machinist’s trade. He 
was fond of saying that his education began when he left school 
at the age of ten. He read incessantly, anything he could find 
except fiction. He went to the theatre whenever possible, to 
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the Old Howard and The Boston Museum, to see Salvini, 
Booth, and Barrett. He once diagnosed his own success to a 
questioning friend: “I am an uneducated man with the habit 
of looking sharp.” Martin began politicking when he decided, 
at seventeen, that he wanted a better job. Reasoning that the 
way to get it was to know more people, he began by hustling 
votes in a city election for one Mike Wells. His ward-heeling 
was subsequently rewarded when he was offered a city job as 
lamplighter on Nashua Street. The job paid him handsomely 
($1000 a year) and allowed him ample time to pursue his polit- 
ical interests. 

Politically, the West End was solidly Democratic; the real 
contests therefore occurred in the primary conventions. There 
was political activity twelve months a: year. Competition be- 
tween the Democratic factions was rough, frequently assum- 
ing the attitudes of civil war. Lomasney headed a group of 
youngsters known to the press as the “Independents.” They 
had declared war on the incumbent faction which had “refused 
to represent its constituents properly” on the Ward Commit- 
tee. 

At the outset, Martin learned to adjust his personal habits 
to political expedience. He took frequent walks in the evening, 
but he never walked alone. If a woman called at his office, he 
would either see that the door was kept open, or call someone 
in to witness the conversation. He paid his bills by check but 
would seldom accept one. If he didn’t recognize someone who 
called him on the telephone, he would ask the person’s name 
and number, then say, “Ring off; I'll call you back.”” He was, 
in the best colloquial sense, a good Catholic, but he attended 
St. Mary’s Church, which was out of the Ward, just to insure 
that his religion and his politics didn’t tangle. In the interests 
of prudence also, he had his printing done outside of the Ward. 
All matters of a politica’ or confidential nature, such things 
as ‘‘sample’’ ballots to be handed to the voters before they en- 
tered the booths, were farmed out to Rockwell & Churchill, a 
reliable firm across town—just to make sure. 
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The Lomasney legend begins here. One of the most signifi- 
cant tactics which Martin adopted was to begin a debit account 
of all the men who owed him favors. Then, as now, favors were 
the backbone of political transactions. The late Bob Feeney, 
one of Martin’s lieutenants and an insider, asked Martin to 
get his brother a job with an engineer who was building a 
bridge in the city. Martin consulted the contents of some en- 
velopes which he kept in his vest pocket and then refused the 
request, solely on the grounds that he didn’t want to be in- 
debted to that particular contractor. 

Undoubtedly, Calvin Coolidge’s name was filed away in one 
of these envelopes. When Coolidge was vice-president, he had 
a friend named Mitchell, who was in trouble. Mitchell, a bank- 
er, had been indicted in Boston on a felony charge; a hasty 
conviction was expected and, for political reasons, anticipated. 
Convinced of the man’s innocence, Coolidge came to Martin 
and told his story. Martin first called the police and had the 
privileges of the jail extended to Mitchell. He then arranged 
for an attorney, briefed him in the case, and secured a verdict 
of “not guilty.” Lomasney is believed to have kept a file con- 
taining confidential and, often, embarrassing information con- 
cerning his colleagues. Such information frequently expedited 
transactions for Martin, and it was from this proclivity that 
the legend of the safe began to grow. 

Martin had a safe by his desk, which was said to contain 
enough damaging evidence to expel anyone in Massachusetts 
from office. The safe became an awesome thing to his own fol- 
lowers, and he capitalized on the unknown. In 1923, a State 
Senate committee voted on a pension bill for the employees of 
the City of Boston. At the time a Democratic administration 
was incumbent, but the Senate was predominantly Republi- 
can. The minutes of the Senate Journal record the fact that 
the bill was defeated, twenty-one to ten, but that the minority 
members secured a postponement for three days, ostensibly to 
present new evidence, actually to convert six Republican votes 
for the necessary majority. Toward this end, an emissary from 
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City Hall approached Lomasney. Martin requested a list of 
the Senate members who had opposed the pension bill, then 
went to his safe and pulled out a sheaf of file cards. “Do you 
want to get at Senator Smith? Here’s the way you do it, Tom- 
my. Call up Jake Brown in Taunton. Remember me to him, 
and tell him you'd like Smith to reconsider his opinion on the 
pension bill.”* There was a card for each of the men, and for 
each a similar recital of references. Three days later, the bill 
was passed, twenty-six to six. Very few people ever saw the con- 
tents of that safe until it was opened by the estate attorney af- 
ter the old man died. Doubtless, it did contain some such in- 
formation, but whatever it was, it has since disappeared. 
But Lomasney had more than one hold over his constitu- 
ents: his ability to get jobs for the voters. Toward this end, 
Martin was a frequent visitor at the immigration center in 
East Boston where he attended the arrival of each new ship- 
load of nationals from the old country. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, many of the immigrants were arriving in response to 
the ads of the shipping companies, some of them illegally, with- 
out credentials concerning relatives in America and means 
of support. It frequently happened that as soon as a man left 
the gangplank, his “cousin” would greet him with news of a 
job, and, just by coincidence, a place to live in Ward Eight. 
It never has been difficult to get a man a pick-and-shovel job. 
But Martin’s interest didn’t end there. There are many peo- 
ple in Boston today whose grandparents received coal from 
Martin when their money was low. Whenever there was a 
death in a family which couldn't afford the expense of a fu- 
neral, Martin would buy a coffin and pay for the burial plot. 
There was once a man in the West End who was suffering 
from tuberculosis. Such a man was useless with a shovel, and 
when Lomasney learned that the city would no longer hire 
him, he gave the patient money enough to start a notion store. 
Political expedience doesn’t call for these extremes, and be- 
cause they were personal, Martin would never talk about them. 


1 These names are fictitious. 
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Here is another reason for the growing Lomasney legend, for 
many such stories come to light through a grateful family only 
after the original recipient is dead. 

Like all good Catholics, Martin was interested in paying 
for the education of a priest, and, characteristically, was secre- 
tive about it. Nevertheless, his partiality for the Jesuit order 
was common knowledge, and we are not surprised to learn 
that when his friend, Father Arnold, left St. Mary’s for a mis- 
sion in Jamaica, $50 a month was sent to him to help advance 
his work. 

It’s difficult to catalogue a particular charity when “altru- 
ism” and “advantage” are filed behind the same card. These 
things were not made public, but the pay-off always came when 
Martin promised with scientific accuracy: “All right, I'll give 
you two thousand votes.” This might mean twenty votes over 
or under, but that was the margin of error. 

The Lomasney myth hovers about the Hendricks Club. This 
was the incorporated name of the “Independents,” Martin's 
own political faction, organized in 1885, the year following the 
election of Thomas A. Hendricks to the vice-presidency under 
Grover Cleveland.’ It was also the name of the tired, frame 
building at 11a Green Street, which served as their headquar- 
ters. The sanctum was on the second floor, and the lettering on 
the door at the head of the stairs read: “Martin Lomasney, Real 
Estate.” 

Inside was a large room, one corner of which was Martin’s 
office, with his roll-top Cesk and, next to it, the awesome safe. 
Here Lomasney presided from nine in the morning until nine 
or ten at night. Here his meals were brought when he didn’t 
get out to dine at the North Station restaurant (he preferred 
eating with strangers), or, in the evenings, at Young’s Hotel, a 
ten-minute walk from the Hendricks Club. 

The rest of the large room served as a clubhouse and sanctu- 
ary for the club members, far more frequented and venerated 


2 Hendricks had made public a flowery tribute to the Irish race, hence the 
name. 
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than the charitable agencies in the neighborhood. In the cen- 
ter was a large pot-bellied stove at which numerous hangers- 
on aimed their tobacco juice. There was a pool table and a 
place for poker games (neither craps nor liquor was allowed). 
Against the far wall was a blackboard on which were posted 
the names of members deficient in dues. Dues were a dollar a 
year for all members, and nearly every voter in the Ward be- 
longed to the club. Strangely enough, this was all that was 
needed to maintain the program. Some of the workers made 
contributions when they got “a raise,” but the gifts were un- 
solicited and were frequently donated to some more needy 
members of the organization. No matter how impoverished a 
man might be, he considered the payment of his dollar a year 
a point of honor. Names never remained very long on the 
blackboard. 

Today, the club is remembered primarily as the place where 
Martin made his speeches on the Sunday before every election. 
His constituents crowded into the large hall until even the 
window sills were packed. Former citizens of the Ward drove 
for miles to attend the event, and the newspapers sent their 
best city reporters after the story. On these occasions, Martin 
declared his policy in the forthcoming election and talked to 
his flock ir the manner of a Calvinist preacher. He had the 
usual Irish love of poetic quotations with which he decorated 
his sermon. He had a keen sense of the dramatic, and his elo- 
quence was exceeded only by his own violent enthusiasm. Al- 
though Martin usually dressed immaculately, his coat was 
gone, his shirt sleeves bunched, and his collar unbuttoned by 
the time he had reached the peroration on the eternal dam- 
nation of the Republican party. There was something of the 
hysteria of the revival meeting here, and the voters left the 
hall physically exhausted, delighted, and convinced that the 
Great Man’s political enemies were their only bars to salvation. 
Before the spread of silent films, and even after, Martin’s ser- 
mons were a favorite form of entertainment in the West End. 

The Hendricks Club was organized for the explicit purpose 
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of ousting the “regular” Democratic faction from control of 
the Ward Committee. The defeat of this faction took several 
years, but it was finally achieved when the incumbent boss 
was forced to recognize a coalition Ward Committee. The com- 
promise group was to consist of four men from either camp 
and one nonpartisan. It developed in the first meeting, how- 
ever, that the “nonpartisan” member was a staunch Lomasney 
supporter. From then on, policy was determined at the Hen- 
dricks Club. Dazzled by this exhibit of Lomasney’s technology, 
the defeated boss, one Owen A. Galvin, made several tardy 
attempts to regain power. On one memorable occasion he 
marched a body of strong-arm men into the district’s primary 
convention in an attempt to seize control of the meeting. In 
the violence that followed, Galvin entered the convention 
hall through a back window and thrust the chairman off the 
platform. On another occasion he smeared Lomasney with 
the charge of attempted murder. History is silent as to how 
Martin met this challenge. But the damage was only tempo- 
rary, and Galvin, already defeated, moved out of the Ward and 
retired from politics. 

This was the first campaign of a factional fight which split 
the party. Once in control of his Ward, Lomasney still had 
to fight a coalition of policy-makers from the North and South 
Ends who tried for nearly fifteen years to defeat Lomasney’s 
power in the city government. This group was known as the 
“Board of Strategy,” and such names as Kelliher, Corbett, Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, and Josiah Quincy were among its members. 
Two of the most indicative stories in regard to Lomasney con- 
cern this sustained hostility. 

In the 1905 mayoralty campaign, the two principal Demo- 
cratic candidates were Edward J. Donovan, boyhood friend of 
Martin as well as the candidate from the West End, and John 
F. (“Honeyboy”) Fitzgerald, representing the hostile “Board 
of Strategy.” The bitter campaign and the extended balloting 
in the municipal primary convention finally resulted in Fitz- 
gerald’s nomination. The Republican candidate was Louis A. 
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Frothingham, a Yankee from Back Bay, and, to the Irish way of 
thinking, the very quintessence of hated aristocracy. Lomas- 
ney, of course, would support the Democratic ticket as the less- 
er of the two evils; this was commonly known. Fitzgerald’s 
name was on the ballots which Martin’s ward-heelers had al- 
ready distributed to the voters. But just to make sure, Fitz- 
gerald’s backers planned to invade Ward Eight on election 
day with their own gangs to “discipline the voters.” 

When the news of this unwarranted invasion reached Mar- 
tin, with the clear implication that his promise was not to 
be trusted, it was four o’clock on the morning of election day. 
No one has reported Lomasney’s conversation on awakening, 
but we know that he sent an immediate summons to the ward- 
heelers who assembled at the Club. The ceremony was brief. 
Martin scrawled Frothingham’s name on a piece of paper and 
handed it to an assistant. That was all that was needed. The 
polls opened at 8 a.m., and the voting proved that in those 
early morning hours the entire ward had been transformed 
into a Republican stronghold. Frothingham carried the West 
End by a majority of over ninety-five percent. Fitzgerald won 
the election, but his plurality throughout the city was only 
twelve hundred votes. Here, then, was the pay-off. Charity, dis- 
cipline, and organization had begot an absolute dictatorship. 

Lomasney bucked the “Board of Strategy” in other arenas 
as well. He had himself elected to the State Senate, where his 
legislation was frequently calculated to embarrass Mayor 
Quincy’s administration. He supported the reduction of City 
appropriations, resulting in the reduction of salaries of key 
workers in the incumbent regime. He initiated legislation to 
make the Mayor spend money where he hadn’t planned. Much 
of this legislation was constructive, but it also had its nuisance 
value. 

Martin also had himself appointed a district chairman of the 
Democratic party, an appointment which led to the most dra- 
matic of all his offensives. In 1898 the primary election had not 
yet been authorized in the Commonwealth; candidates were 
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nominated by the party convention. It was the responsibility 
of the district chairman to convene the nominating group, 
with the qualification that the names of candidates be filed at 
the State House before a given deadline several weeks previous 
to the election. 

This was the situation in 1898, before the election of a state 
senator from the Third Suffolk District. Lomasney was at war 
with the North End machine, and he had used his office as dis- 
trict chairman of the party to designate the time and place of 
the nominating convention. The delegates were told to as- 
semble in a hotel called the Maverick House in East Boston, 
five miles across Boston Harbor from the State House. The 
meeting was scheduled to convene at half-past four in the af- 
ternoon, just thirty minutes before the deadline for filing the 
candidate’s name. The strategy was to deny the members of the 
Quincy faction proper representation at the meeting, or, fail- 
ing this, to prevent their filing a declaration for their own 
candidate before the deadline. Lomasney’s decision was high- 
handed, but both camps spoke the same language. At the out- 
set, in fact, it appeared that Martin had out-maneuvered him- 
self, for the “Board of Strategy” controlled the City adminis- 
tration and hence all ferry traffic across Boston Harbor. 

Each faction made elaborate efforts to waylay the hostile 
delegates en route to the meeting, in an attempt to seat for 
themselves a favorable plurality. The Lomasney contingent 
avoided several road blocks by proceeding to the convention in 
a funeral procession. Even the hearse was packed with dele- 
gates. The Quincy crowd, traveling by ferry, also arrived on 
time. And to make sure they would get into the meeting, they 
had even taken the precaution to rent all the rooms in the hotel. 
All but one. At the back of the house an unknown traveling 
salesman had, for several weeks, been occupying a small room 
for the display of his wares. And when the West End crowd 
arrived, he led them to this room where parliamentary pro- 
cedure was immediately begun for the nomination of a can- 
didate. The chairman announced regretfully to the enemy 
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standing out in the corridor that there was hardly enough 
room inside for them, but that he would keep them informed 
on what was happening. When it was evident that Lomasney 
had the necessary quorum, the North End leaders did the ob- 
vious thing. They held another convention in the adjoining 
room and nominated their own candidate. The most reliable 
accounts say that it took just seven minutes to complete the 
respective nominations, and that two minutes later the race 
back to Boston began. 

This was probably the strangest relay race in Boston’s his- 
tory. Each group had a messenger waiting to receive the affi- 
davit. The North End warriors sent their man back by ferry, 
the only passenger on a specially scheduled run. Lomasney 
had a tug awaiting his courier at the pier. The man leaped 
aboard, cut the hawser with an axe, and they were off. The 
two vessels steamed furiously across the harbor, obscured from 
the shore in a cloud of their own black smoke, and arrived in 
a dead heat. On the Boston side, Lomasney’s affidavit was re- 
layed to a cyclist who pedalled desperately up the hill to the 
State House. The streets en route were lined with cheering 
spectators, and, at strategic points, with Lomasney’s lieuten- 
ants, just to insure a fair and sportsmanlike contest. The North 
End crowd had a cyclist too, but somehow his chain broke. He 
had to run the final mile, losing the race by several minutes. 

In these stories we are aware of the discipline and resource- 
fulness of the politician. We are also aware of his highhanded- 
ness. Indeed, it may be argued that he misused the voters’ con- 
fidence, but not through any lack of respect for them. On the 
contrary, he seemed to believe in the efficacy of benevolent 
despotism. The transaction between the voter and the politi- 
cal boss was essentially a feudal one, and once the power had 
been delegated to the overlord, the disposal of it became his 
responsibility. Nor was it necessary for him to rationalize his 
procedure to his constituents, as long as he was operating solely 
in their interest. 

As a ward boss, then, Lomasney dealt in votes. These were 
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- the tender which he traded for the well-being of his constitu- 
ents. A prominent part of this myth surrounding the man con- 
cerns the ballot box, and we are not surprised to find that it 
smacks of fraud. Lomasney purposely refrained from courting 
the newspapers, and several of them—the Traveler, for in- 
stance, and the Post—were usually hostile to him. This might 
account for some of it. But the fact remains that an autocracy 
will, to a certain extent, manufacture its own ethics. 

I talked of this to John I. Fitzgerald, a man who began his 
political career in the West End by delivering papers to Lomas- 
ney and ended up as one of Martin’s lieutenants. When I asked 
him if the voting in Ward Eight had ever been dishonest, his 
immediate answer was “No. The Ward was always too closely 
watched.” Curley, among others, had seen to this. Then Fitz- 
gerald added something even more significant. “Ballot boxes,” 
he said, “are never stuffed unless it’s absolutely necessary.”” We 
infer that organization had taken effect long before election 
day. 

The election law before 1920 was not particularly stringent. 
The wardens at the polls were appointed by the Election Com- 
missioners who usually heeded the recommendations of the 
ward committees in making their appointments. In addition, 
each party had unofficial checkers at the polls. The story about 
the drunk entering the polls and the warden calling for Dem- 
ocratic assistants to write his ballot for him is too familiar to be 
specific; but it indicates a kind of opportunism not limited to 
any single ward or any particular party. 

More indicative is the issue of the “mattress ballots,” which 
was aired so thoroughly in the Boston papers during the con- 
gressional hearing of the Tague feud in 1919. The election 
law at that time provided that every voter must be registered at 
his place of residence on the first of April before any given 
election. On the thirty-first of March, no one in the West End 
was particularly surprised when a stranger, carrying his own 
bed roll, knocked on the door and invited himself in for the 
night. Nor did the policeman ever think it extraordinary, 
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when he called every April first at the little cluster of rooming 
houses around North Station, to find twenty men living in a 
five-room house. Lomasney’s supporters, those few who are 
still living, stoutly deny any bogus registration of people living 
outside the Ward. They point instead to the inevitable spread 
of Lomasney’s influence as the second generation moved 
away and took his ideas with them. Some of these people did 
maintain their residence in the Ward, and doubtless some of 
the “mattress ballot” registration was spontaneous; of the rest, 
Lomasney shrugged his shoulders and answered that the prac- 
tice of “colonization” occurred in more than one ward. 

In 1910 there was a significant change in Boston politics. To 
counteract the growing majority of the Democratic party, Re- 
publican leaders pressed for nonpartisan elections. The state 
election law was amended, and the Good Government Associ- 
ation was organized to promote approved candidates. With 
party lines broken, the bosses lost a certain amount of bargain- 
ing advantage, particularly in the mayoralty and city council 
contests. But Martin’s interest in the State Legislature and in 
national party politics had been growing steadily, and at this 
time he became known as something other than a ward boss. 

In 1910 he had himself elected to the State House of Repre- 
sentatives and sent his brother to the Senate. He had already 
engineered the election of Eugene N. Foss, a former Repub- 
lican who needed his support for the Governorship. Conse- 
quently, despite their majority, the Republican members were 
forced to recognize his power. His tremendous influence was 
felt immediately in legislation. He worked for organized labor, 
for laws enforcing a forty-eight hour week, and for workmen’s 
compensation. But he fought the labor leaders who attempted 
to exclude aliens from their unions. Later, in the Senate, he 
opposed the construction of the elevated railway in Boston on 
the grounds that it depreciated property values, and when the 
franchise was granted, he fought the transit company constant- 
ly. He believed in the principle of minority representation 
and campaigned for a large City Council with a minority can- 
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didate as city comptroller. Without question he won the re- 
spect of the Yankees “up on the Hill.” Allen T. Treadway, 
later a Republican Congressman from Massachusetts, wrote 
that no abler man than Lomasney had ever served in the Legis- 
lature. 

His reputation followed him to the State Constitutional 
Convention which convened in the summer of 1917 and re- 
mained in session for two years. The delegates were called 
together by the State Legislature to repair the constitution of 
the Commonwealth, and among the representatives was Mar- 
tin Lomasney from Boston’s West End. Of the three hundred 
and twenty delegates, scarcely a dozen are singled out for com- 
ment by Raymond L. Bridgeman, the convention’s historian, 
yet we find him writing: “Martin M. Lomasney was conspicu- 
ously the most intense personal force in the convention.” 

Martin’s dramatic oratory on the floor of the convention 
and his shrewd bargaining in the committee rooms were di- 
rected toward the passage of two principal measures. The Pub- 
lic Trade Amendment permitted the Commonwealth and the 
local governments, in time of war, emergency, or distress, to 
maintain shelter for its people and to distribute food and other 
necessities of life. The conservatives called this Socialism. The 
so-called Anti-Aid Amendment prohibited the State from sup- 
porting an institution in which “any denominational doc- 
trine [was] inculcated”’; that is, all appropriations were forbid- 
den for schools, hospitals, and charitable agencies not publicly 
owned. The issues concerning this amendment involved the 
Church in politics. Lomasney’s support of the amendment was 
contrary to the expressed position of Cardinal O’Connell who 
finally made known his opposition to it. When Martin’s action 
was challenged on this account, he is reported to have said: 
“Tell his Eminence to mind his own business.” Despite the im- 
portance of these amendments, Lomasney’s prominence and 
leadership in the passage of them provoked a good deal of bit- 
terness. Here was the “unlearned” man legislating for the eru- 
dite. He, more than anyone else, foresaw the need for these 
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amendments, and his precise attention to legal language en- 
abled him to put them down on paper. 

The Anti-Aid Amendment in particular indicates the man’s 
devotion to an idea. He was fond of referring to the people “of 
our Faith” and “of our race,” for whom he lobbied continually. 
He was acutely aware of the dimensions of the Irish-Catholic 
group, and he never forgot that they exceeded the confines of 
Boston’s West End. This crusading ideal, in conjunction with 
his accepted political methods, involved Lomasney in one of 
the most significant battles of his career and certainly the most 
colorful: the Tague-Fitzgerald feud. 

At the inception of World War I, Irish nationalism was so 
pronounced among the immigrants that Lomasney, as well as 
his constituents, sympathized with German imperialism and 
hoped for the defeat of Great Britain. This, it was felt, would 
be the shortest way to Ireland’s independence. In 1916 Martin 
traveled to St. Louis, where the Democratic National Conven- 
tion was to nominate Wilson, and there he attempted to get 
a plank into the party platform endorsing the independence 
of Ireland. His effort failed, but it did succeed in starting a 
furor at the Convention. Lomasney’s plank was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions, whose chairman refused to recog- 
nize him. When this attention was denied, Lomasney began 
heckling from the floor and finally mounted the platform be- 
fore the convention in an effort to force a ballot. The plank 
was defeated in the vote, but the noise in the hall was so great 
that no one heard the decision. Four years later, at the San 
Francisco convention, he introduced the same plank. Again it 
failed, although this time it merited a minority report from the 
Committee on Resolutions to the floor of the convention. 

“Freeing Ireland” was responsible for the fight between 
Lomasney and Peter F. Tague. Martin had been instrumental 
in electing Tague to Congress in 1915, as representative of 
the district which comprised East Boston, the South and West 
Ends, Charlestown, and Wards One and Two in Cambridge. 
One of the conditions of his support was that Tague represent 
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the interests of Irish independence. The specific test of Tague’s 
pledge was occasioned by Wilson’s war speech before Congress 
in 1917. According to Martin, Tague had been instructed to 
propose to the joint session that Ireland’s independence be a 
condition to our entry into the war. This he failed to do, and 
Lomasney never forgave him. 

He immediately planned to defeat Tague in the 1918 elec- 
tion; and for the purpose, he allied himself with John F. Fitz- 
gerald, whom on former occasions, he had sharply opposed. 
The primary campaign was bitter. The Tague crowd caused 
no end of consternation among the Clan-na-Gael members 
by publishing a “‘bona fide” birth certificate of Martin Lomas- 
ney, attempting to prove that he had been born in Nova Scotia. 
The voters had been whipped to such frenzy that every rally 
was expected to end in a riot. 

Fitzgerald received fourteen hundred votes from Lomas- 
ney’s ward alone; but when all the ballots were counted, he 
had won by a bare fifty. Tague was still determined to run in 
the election, for although his name was not on the ballot, it 
was legal for any voter to enter it there. To expedite this, Tague 
had his name printed on stickers to be handed the voters as 
they entered the booths. On election day, there were even cer- 
tain anonymous, “civic-minded” citizens who turned up at the 
polls to help hand out stickers for him. But something went 
wrong. When the ballot-boxes were opened, thousands of 
loose stickers fell out. Someone had been handing out un- 
gummed stickers for Tague, and the blank ballots were void. 

Then the storm struck. Tague protested shrilly, and every- 
one in Boston took sides. As it was, Tague had lost only by two 
hundred and thirty votes; and when Fitzgerald took his seat 
in the House at the new session, Tague’s protests finally cul- 
minated in a Congressional investigation of the disputed elec- 
tion. It was generally assumed that Martin’s day of reckoning 
had arrived. On March 10, 1919, the prosecution representing 
Tague got around to attacking Lomasney’s political ethics, or 
lack of them. Martin took the stand in his own defense and an- 
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swered the prosecutor's challenges with some of his own. He 
was accused of violating about every clause in the election law, 
but none of the accusations could be made to stick. Boston 
newspaper editors devoted whole pages to record Lomasney’s 
rhetoric, his taunts, and insinuations. He was immortalized in 
caricatures, lounging on the stand in an ermine robe, a crown 
on his head, and his lantern jaw jutting out like a locomotive 
cowcatcher. The immediate objective was forgotten, and the 
Ballot Commission hearing was represented as a colorful con- 
test between Martin Michael Lomasney and the Congress of 
the United States. The result was an anticlimax. Lomasney 
came off without a scratch; but Fitzgerald was unseated, and 
Tague remained undefeated until 1922. 

The affair made people generally aware of Lomasney’s opin- 
ions regarding Irish independence and of his antipathy to 
this country’s position in the war. He was called a radical, but 
the epithet meant little more than the fact that he couldn’t 
always be depended upon to vote with his party. He supported 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s fight against the League of Nations. He 
was opposed to woman suffrage. He saw in it either a new class 
of apathetic voters or the more disquieting alternative of wom- 
en participating in politics. He objected strenuously to Pro- 
hibition. He never touched the stuff himself and was heard to 
mutter frequently that liquor was the curse of “our race.”” But 
he knew that the taverns in the West End must either close up 
or indulge in bootlegging, and in either case he would be re- 
sponsible for them. Al Smith sought Martin’s advice on cam- 
paign matters in 1928. But four years later, when John F. Fitz- 
gerald came to him seeking support for Roosevelt, the Boss de- 
clined with his characteristic conciseness: ‘““The man’s a radi- 
cal; he'll ruin the country, and he'll lead it to war.” 

Each of these decisions was guided by one principal consid- 
eration: the effect, however remote, that it would have on life 
in the West End. I spoke recently to a prominent lawyer who 
learned his profession in Lomasney’s ward, and when I asked 
him to diagnose the man’s success, his answer was immediate, 
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“Martin never outgrew the people he represented.’ One rea- 
son that so little is heard about Lomasney today is the fact that 
he was hostile to Boston’s present Mayor. The politician’s al- 
liance is often expedient, and an enemy in one campaign be- 
comes a staunch supporter in the next. John F. Fitzgerald's 
career is proof enough of this. But James M. Curley and Lo- 
masney feuded for nearly twenty years. The antagonism was 
never reconciled, and it stopped only when Martin died. 

Curley’s power was in the South End. He entered and won 
his first mayoralty campaign in 1914, and the feud began as 
soon as he took office. Martin claimed that Curley supported 
the Redistricting Board in an attempt to emasculate Ward 
Eight once and for all, by splitting the West End territory and 
adding to half of it the Republican stronghold of Back Bay. 

In 1922, Curley was again stumping for Mayor, and the cam- 
paign marked a decisive split in West End policy. Joe Lomas- 
ney, Martin’s brother, who was then the Schoolhouse Commis- 
sioner, had recently been investigated by a city Finance Com- 
mission. The chairman of this Commission was John R. Mur- 
phy, who shortly afterward announced his candidacy for May- 
or against Curley. When Martin offered Murphy his support, 
Joe was determined to reciprocate for the indignities he had 
suffered in the school investigation by supporting Curley, and 
he left the Ward to raise money throughout the city for the 
campaign. His efforts were successful: Curley won, and the 
Lomasney brothers maintained, at best, an armed neutrality 
towards one another until Martin’s death. A guarded obscurity 
covers most of the Curley-Lomasney feud. One of the Mayor's 
ward-heelers carefully explains, “Curley figured Lomasney 
was crooked.” This summation is the absolute epitome of re- 
straint. 

One of the final rounds of the battle went to Curley, a year 
or so before Martin’s death. The matter itself was trivial, but 
it had a profound effect on Lomasney. The issue was the ap- 
pointment of a driver for the prison van for the City of Boston. 
There was at the time a peculiar law governing this appoint- 
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ment which delegated the purchase of the van and horses to 
the Chief Justice of the Superior Court, a representative of the 
State, and the hiring of the driver to the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Work, a city employee. Martin had a man for the job, en- 
dorsed by the Chief Justice. But Joe Lomasney also had a friend 
who needed work, and after he went to Mayor Curley with his 
story, his candidate received the appointment. It would hardly 
have mattered at another time, but Martin was by then an old 
man in poor health, and Joe’s defiance seemed unforgivable. 
He never got over it, and there are some who think it hastened 
his death in August, 1933. Without him, the West End ma- 
chine immediately began to disintegrate. 

Any account of this feud invites a comparison of the princi- 
pals involved, for although Curley and Lomasney fought with 
the same weapons, they did not always use them in the same 
way. Both names have dominated the Boston political scene. 
Both men came from the same side of the tracks, and claimed 
the support of a single nationality. At the outset of their re- 
spective careers each was equipped for politicking with the 
same personal assets: the characteristic Irish memory for lit- 
erary quotations, a sense of the dramatic, and an uncommon 
articulateness. But there is a difference, and one of fundamen- 
tal importance. James Curley is primarily a candidate; he can 
say to his Irish followers, “Vote for me,” and they elect him. 
Lomasney was a Democratic boss who could tell his Irish fol- 
lowers to vote for a Republican, or a Negro, or a complete 
stranger, and they did so without any question. In light of 
this, the similarities of the two men are superficial. 

The source and amount of Lomasney’s income is a crucial 
factor in determining the quality of his politics. It is also one 
of the great unanswered questions concerning his life. The few 
who knew him well, allies and enemies alike, maintain that 
Ward Eight was run without any subsidized corruption. Lo- 
masney’s own life was almost ascetic in its austerity, and he 
would tolerate no vice where he had power to prevent it. He 
did inherit a colony of brothels when the North End was as- 
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signed to his territory by a Redistricting Board; but without 
his protection from the anti-vice crusaders, they were forced to 
leave the Ward. It is a fact that rackets never flourished in the 
West End until after the old man died. He refused to make 
money that way; yet he left a considerable fortune. 

He did it by investing in real estate, and the ethics of his 
speculations have caused a storm of argument. During the 
twenties, when the city began to buy up property with a view 
to widening streets in the downtown business district, it was 
not at all uncommon to find that Martin Lomasney or one of 
his agents held the deeds to some of the property. Such was the 
case along Exchange Street and Cambridge Street, and in the 
right-of-way territory which the Rapid Transit Company pur- 
chased in the West End. The newspapers accused Lomasney of 
having been tipped off, and for this civic interest they were 
threatened with libel suits. Indeed, few of the titles were in his 
own name. But there are those who maintain that he had 
bought the property years before; that the practice of dummy 
titles is still an accepted one; and that he was simply shrewd 
enough to anticipate the direction in which the city was going 
to develop. 

The fact remains that his estate was assessed at slightly less 
than a quarter of a million dollars, and that many persons 
still think that Martin left almost a million. The issue has bear- 
ing on the Lomasney legend, for it would seem that since he 
was a bachelor, survived only by a brother and a few cousins, 
Martin would have used this money to assist the people for 
whom he had fought all his life. Let us look at the will. 

He provided for a tombstone “not to exceed $10,000” in 
cost. He willed nine hundred dollars to three churches to have 
masses said for him. He provided a sum of money for monu- 
ments to be erected to Hugh O’Brien, the first Irish Mayor of 
Boston, and to Archbishop John J. Williams, “all work to be 
done in an artistic and first class workmanlike manner.’* And 

8 The provision for honoring Mayor O’Brien rather than Curley, and Arch- 


bishop Williams rather than his successor, Cardinal O’Connell, was a typical: 
Lomasney gesture of getting even with his old enemies. 
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finally he decreed that the executor have prepared and pub- 
lished “a memorial volume reviewing my public services. . . .” 
After his brother was provided with a modest annuity, and 
three cousins and six friends had been paid outright small 
sums of money, the monuments and the biography were to be 
paid for from the remainder of the estate. Lomasney penned 
this will himself on three pages of letter paper on October 14, 
1932. Considering its charitable possibilities, this last testa- 
ment is a selfish one. Lomasney was a great man, but he had a 
great pride. 

The late Fiorello LaGuardia was fond of saying: “There 
ain’t no such thing as a good boss.”” He argued that if the Boss 
is “good,” he isn’t a politician; and he asserted that history has 
failed to record a Boss who was patriotic, or a political machine 
requiring that the “right” thing be done. He concludes, sim- 
ply, that the Boss is unnecessary. But Martin himself defined 
his own function better that any of his observers has ever done. 
“IT think there’s got to be in any ward somebody that any bloke 
can come to—no matter what he’s done—and get help. Help, 
you understand; none of your law and your justice, but help.” 
He made this statement to Lincoln Steffens, who had been sent 
by Boston’s big-business interests down into the West End to 
muckrake the politicians. Steffens came away believing that 
the state of mind which Lomasney represented was just about 
as necessary to these people as the Church. 

On this point Steffens made a prophetic observation. He 
noticed, in 1908, that there was no single political leader in 
Boston as there was in most cities. This fact, he says, suggests 
that the Boss will pass. “He has already passed out of Boston. 
The business bosses have dispensed with him; and they have 
found that they can manage the corruption of politics much 
better themselves.” If we translate this prophecy in terms of 
our immediate subject, we conclude that the dominant racial 
group has achieved control, and that the militant leader is no 
longer necessary. 

Martin Lomasney’s ideals were conditioned by the racial 
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problems peculiar to Boston. He generated a tremendous im- 
petus toward the coalition of its alien nationalities. He legis- 
lated “the little man” into power. But to do it he built a polit- 
ical machine. That this machine failed to survive him is suf- 
ficient evidence of his personal leadership, but the fact remains 
that he is remembered simply as a Boss. 

The root of the Lomasney myth is the stigma of Bossism. 
The present generation is not eager to extol the virtues of any 
political despot, and for proof of this we need only inventory 
the present status of bosses and machines which have recently 
been in power. Since the death of Roosevelt, Tammany Hall 
has been all but defunct. Kelly and Hague have stepped aside 
under pressure. The loss of prestige of Flynn’s Bronx County 
machine is reflected in the election of Leo Isacson to the House 
of Representatives from the Twenty-fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict in New York City; and of Crump’s Shelby County ma- 
chine, when his candidates for governor and senator were bad- 
ly defeated in the 1948 Tennessee Democratic primaries. Nash, 
Pendergast, and Huey Long are dead, and their personal or- 
ganizations are gone. 

With this evidence, one might well ask if Boston would have 
been better off without the stigma of the West End machine. 
There is one obvious answer: no man lasts long in public life 
unless he fulfills a social function; and the Lomasney regime, 
a power for nearly fifty years, speaks for itself. 








THOMAS HUTCHINSON AND THE 
STAMP ACT* 


EDMUND S. MORGAN 


HE names of Conway, Massachusetts, and of Conway, 

New Hampshire, testify to the respect held by an earlier 
generation for General Henry Seymour Conway, a British ar- 
my officer and Member of Parliament who never set foot in 
America. The towns were named after him because of his op- 
position to the Stamp Act. In 1765 he made speeches in Par- 
liament against passage of the Act, and in 1766, as a Secretary 
of State in the Rockingham government, he helped to secure 
its repeal. The popularity which he earned in America by 
these actions was equalled by that of Colonel Isaac Barré, an- 
other member of Parliament who likewise made speeches 
against the Stamp Act and likewise had towns named after 
him, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and Pennsylvania. 

At the time when these two Englishmen were receiving the 
accolades of the colonists, Thomas Hutchinson, a native New 
Englander, was feeling the popular wrath. Hutchinson, who 
served as Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts from 1758 
to 1771, and as Governor from 1771 to 1774, was thought to 
be a supporter of the Stamp Act. It was even suspected that 
he had written letters to England in favor of it.? So strong was 
the suspicion and so bitter the popular feeling about the 
Stamp Act, that on the night of August 26, 1765, a mob of citi- 
zens entered his home in Boston and tore it to pieces. They 
broke the windows, smashed the furniture, emptied the wine 
cellar, scattered the library in the mud, broke down the doors 
and partitions, and were beginning to remove the roof when 

1 This paper was read at a meeting of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
on February 26, 1948. The author wishes to express his thanks to the members 
of the Society who offered comments at that time and to his colleague, Profes- 


sor Barnaby C. Keeney of Brown University, who read the manuscript and of- 
fered valuable criticisms. 


2 Hutchinson to Conway, October 1, 1765. House of Lords Manuscripts, Jan- 
uary 14, 1766. Library of Congress Film, pp. 833-837. 
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the dawn put an end to their systematic fury.* The respectable 
citizens of Boston formally disavowed these proceedings the 
next day,* but Hutchinson continued to bear the popular re- 
sentment.® 

In the ensuing years, as the breach between England and 
the colonies widened, hostility against Hutchinson mounted. 
When war finally came, it was no surprise to anyone that he 
chose to remain in England where he had gone in 1774. In the 
spring and summer of 1775 when his fellow New Englanders 
were beginning to fight, Hutchinson was in London, visiting his 
friends and keeping his diary. On June 20, 1775, he wrote, 
“I applied to Mr. Jackson to-day for a MS. I sent him in the 
year 1765, intending it should be then published; the purport 
of it being, to shew the inexpediency of the Stamp Act: but he 
let Mr. Conway have it, & I fear it is lost.” Nine months later, 
March 20, 1776, “Mr. Jackson called and Jet me know General 
Conway had found the manuscript I sent Mr. Jackson at the 
time of the Repeal of the Stamp Act, and would let me have it.” 
The editor of Hutchinson’s diaries, Peter Orlando Hutchin- 
son, has attached a footnote to this item which says, ““No such 
manuscript now appears among the family papers.”’ Probably 
Hutchinson never recovered the manuscript. If he did, he 
made no mention of the fact in his diary. In any case the loss 
of this one paper would have seemed insignificant when, a 
week after he had asked Jackson for it, he received news of the 
wholesale loss of his papers in America: “‘26th.—Mr. Quincy 
came in at breakfast time, a passenger in Callahan, with letters 
from my son, etc., and an account of their distress; which has 

8 The best description of the mobbing is contained in Bernard's letter to the 


Lords of Trade, August 31, 1765. House of Lords Manuscripts, January 14, 
1766. Library of Congress Film, pp. 377-399. 

4 A Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, containing the 
Boston Town Records, 1758 to 1769 (Boston, 1886), 152. 

5 See for example the Boston Gazette, February 24, March 3, and March 24, 
1766. 

6 Peter O. Hutchinson, editor, The Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson 
(London, 1884-1886). The quotations which follow will be found, in the order 
named, in Vol. 1, 473; Vol. 1, 26; Vol. 1, 477. 
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made this the most distressing day to me I have had since I 
have been in England. My house at Milton in possession of the 
rabble: all my letters, books, papers, etc. taken and carried 
away, and the publication of some of them already begun.” 

The papers seized by the rabble eventually found their way 
to the Massachusetts Archives, where they still remain.’ Among 
them is a copy of the manuscript which Hutchinson sought to 
recover from Jackson and Gonway but which was not found 
among the family papers when the diaries were edited.* The 
copy is not complete, for it closes in the middle of a sentence, 
but what there is covers over six large pages in Governor 
Hutchinson's fine hand. Also among the papers seized at Milton 
were copies of Hutchinson’s letters to Richard Jackson, the 
“Mr. Jackson” of the diary, and the original letters of Jackson 
to Hutchinson. Together these documents suggest that Hutch- 
inson deserved some of the praise that was showered upon 
Conway and Barré. 

The manuscript is an essay on the rights of the colonies in 
the form of a letter to a friend. Richard Jackson, to whom 
Hutchinson sent it, was a prominent member of Parliament 
who served both as Secretary to George Grenville and also as 
London agent at different times for Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts.* Hutchinson enclosed the manuscript 
in a letter of July 23, 1764,’° instructing Jackson to make what- 
ever use of it he thought best, but to take particular pains to 
keep the authorship a secret. If Jackson thought fit to publish 
it, Hutchinson suggested that he insert in it a reference to 
some very recent event in England so that no one could sus- 
pect that it had come from the pen of a distant American. 
Jackson evidently decided that no good purpose would be 
served by printing the manuscript, but he apparently passed 
it around discreetly among persons of influence. Arthur Sav- 

7 Vols. xxv, XXVI. 

8 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. xxvi, 90-96. 


® Carl Van Doren, editor, Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and 
Richard Jackson, 1753-1785 (Philadelphia, 1947), 1-30. 
10 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. xxvi, 99-100. 
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age of Boston, who arrived in London early in 1765, found 
that “People seem generally agreed that at the present Junto 
no Man is so sutable or so likely to serve the Province as Mr. 
Hutchinson who is in high Repute here—which is greatly 
strengthned by a Letter of his to Mr. Jackson . . . which is 
highly spoken of.’"** The person to whom Jackson finally en- 
trusted the manuscript was His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Southern Department, General Henry Seymour Con- 
way. On March 3, 1766, Jackson wrote to Hutchinson: 


I have intrusted Mr. Conway Secretary of State with a Copy of the 
manuscript piece you sent me last year, he knows indeed that you 
are the Author of it—this was a Piece of Confidence in him that I 
thought proper, and have no reason to be sorry I reposed it. He has 
been a Principal Assistance to us in procuring the Repeal.’ 


A few months earlier, on November 9g, 1765, Jackson had 
written to Governor Bernard: 


Nothing can be more unjust than the Treatment of the worthy and 
unfortunate Lieutenant Governor, nothing can be a greater proof 
of the Blindness of the Rabble: I know that He has used the weight- 
iest Arguments against the obnoxious Act, and that they have been 
used at Home from his Materials.“ 


Jackson's testimony to the effect that Hutchinson’s manuscript 
had assisted the opponents of the Stamp Act in England was 
later confirmed by General Conway himself. On May 24, 1776, 
Hutchinson dined in London with Sir George Hay who told 
him that Conway had observed in a speech in Parliament “that 
he had received from me in the time of the Stamp Act, such 
reasons against the passing of it as were irresistible.” 

The irony of the situation becomes apparent: General Con- 
way and, as we shall see, perhaps Colonel Barré, too, spoke 

11 Arthur Savage to S. P. Savage. London, January 12, 1765. S. P. Savage 
Papers 1. Massachusetts Historical Society. 

12 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. xxv, 65. 
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14 Diary, u, 58. 
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against the Stamp Act in Parliament with materials furnished 
by Hutchinson and became American heroes, while Hutchin- 
son had his home destroyed because the mob thought him to 
be a supporter of the Act. The irony becomes more pointed 
when one examines the arguments in Hutchinson’s manu- 
script, for Hutchinson advanced all the reasons against Parlia- 
mentary taxation which were to become common among Amer- 
ican patriots in the succeeding years. 

The manuscript was evidently written in May or June or 
early July of 1764, for Hutchinson sent it to Jackson on July 
23, and it contains references to the Sugar Act, which was 
passed April 4, and could not have reached the colonies before 
the middle of May. Thus Hutchinson wrote the manuscript at 
about the same time that James Otis was writing his Rights of 
the British Colonies Asserted and Proved and Oxenbridge 
Thacher was writing his Sentiments of a British American. 
In fact, Hutchinson included copies of these pamphlets along 
with his own composition in the letter to Jackson of July 23. 
It was probably with these pamphlets in mind that Hutchin- 
son wrote, near the beginning of his piece: 


Before I enter upon the Subject give me leave to observe to you that 
the Colonists like all the rest of the human race are of different 
spirits and dispositions some more calm and moderate others more 
violent and extravagant. and if now and then some rude and inde- 
cent things are thrown out in print in one place and another I hope 
such things will not be considered as coming from the Colonists in 
general but from particular persons warmed by the intemperate 
zeal shall I say of Englishmen in support of what upon a sudden 
appears to them to be their rights."* 


The whole tone of Hutchinson's piece is moderate and con- 
ciliatory, but the position taken is very similar to that taken 
by Otis and by later colonial writers against the Stamp Act. 
Both Hutchinson and Otis acknowledged the legal supremacy 


15 All quotations from the manuscript will be found in the transcript of it 
which follows. 
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of the British Parliament. Hutchinson thought it reasonable 
that “British Colonies should ever remain subject to the con- 
troul of Britain and consequently must be bound by the deter- 
minations of the supreme authority there the British Parlia- 
ment.” Otis agreed that “The power of parliament is uncon- 
troulable, but by themselves, and we must obey. They only 
can repeal their own Acts.”** Otis, while acknowledging the 
supremacy of Parliament, argued in terms derived from Locke 
that Parliament ought not to violate the natural rights of the 
subject. Hutchinson likewise affirmed that Parliament should 
have a tender regard for “all rights natural and acquired of ev- 
ery Subject.” Hutchinson went on to state that the colonists 
“claim a power of making Law and a Privilege of exemption 
from taxes except by their own Representatives.” This power, 
he said, was what they deserved as Englishmen and had been 
confirmed to them by the charters which stated that the col- 
onists should have the same privileges as natural-born Eng- 
lishmen. This did not mean that Parliament had resigned all 
authority over the colonists, but according to Hutchinson 
Parliament had suspended a part, at least, of the authority 
which it would have exercised over them had they remained 
in England. This authority had been transferred from the 
home government to the colonial governments, just as it had 
been in the case of the Roman colonies. And Hutchinson went 
into the analogy of the Roman colonies in considerable detail, 
emerging with the conclusion “that it does not seem to be an 
unreasonable proposition, that the inhabitants of [a] Colony 
are intitled to all the privileges they enjoyed in their mother 
Country which will consist with their dependance upon it.” 

Hutchinson, again like Otis, dismissed the distinction be- 
tween internal and external taxes favored by some English 
writers and notably by Hutchinson's friend, Richard Jackson. 
According to this distinction Parliament might levy external 
taxes, that is customs duties, on the colonists but could not 


16 James Otis, The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved (Bos- 
ton, 1764), 39- 
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levy internal or direct taxes. Otis had said: “There is no 
foundation for the distinction some make in England, be- 
tween an internal and an external tax on the colonies.” 
Hutchinson put the argument more directly in terms of popu- 
lar rights. “Is it any difference to me,” he asked, “whether I pay 
three pounds ten shillings duty for a Pipe of wine to an officer 
of Impost or whether I pay the same Sum by an excise of nine- 
pence per Gallon to an excise officer or would an old Roman 
have thought his Privileges less affected by the Portorium than 
by the Stipendium or Decumae?” Hutchinson was more dip- 
lomatic than Otis in stating that if there appeared to Parlia- 
ment to be an essential difference between internal and exter- 
nal taxes, he was willing to accept it; he was willing to take 
half a loaf as better than none, but, he queried, remembering 
no doubt that Parliament had already passed the resolution 
for a stamp tax, “are we sure of retaining even this?” Are we 
sure, in other words, of retaining an exemption even from in- 
ternal taxes? 

Hutchinson next pointed out the fallacy of the argument 
which apparently had already been advanced in England that 
the colonies were as much represented in Parliament as were 
the nine Englishmen out of ten who had no vote in Parlia- 
mentary elections. Hutchinson showed that every important 
interest in England was represented in Parliament, “but what 
Member,” he asked, “can be said to be the representative of 
the Colonies more than all the rest?” This passage bears a re- 
semblance to part of a speech by Conway against the Stamp 
Act, his only speech in this period of which we have a record. 
We do not know at what time Jackson presented Conway with 
Hutchinson’s manuscript, but there had been plenty of time 
in which he could have done so, when Conway asked in the 
House of Commons, in February 1765, “Will any man in this 
house get up and say, he is one of the representatives of the 
colonies; when so far from being an object of their choice, 


17 Otis, The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved, 42. 
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the most sensible man in the colonies scarce knows such a gen- 
tleman exists?”’** 

In the first part of his manuscript Hutchinson had advanced 
most of the constitutional arguments against Parliamentary 
taxation which would be produced by other colonists during 
the Stamp Act crisis. In the remainder of the paper he dis- 
missed the question of constitutional right and showed the 
inequity of levying taxes upon colonies which already con- 
tributed heavily, through the mercantilist regulations of trade, 
to the wealth and power of the mother country, and which had 
been planted, with the exception of Georgia and Halifax, en- 
tirely at the expense of the colonists themselves. In this sec- 
tion of the paper Hutchinson anticipated the arguments urged 
by Isaac Barré in his famous speech against the Stamp Act in 
the House of Commons. There is no evidence to show that 
Barré had seen Hutchinson’s manuscript, but it is not improb- 
able that either Jackson or Conway had shown it to him. Cer- 
tainly the arguments in the latter part of Hutchinson’s man- 
uscript are strikingly like those in Barré’s speech as reported 
by Jared Ingersoll and printed in the colonial newspapers.’ 
Barré, it will be remembered, had risen to a speech by Charles 
Townshend, in which the latter had asked, “And now will 
these Americans, Children planted by our Care, nourished 
up by our Indulgence untill they are grown to a Degree of 
Strength & Opulence, and protected by our Arms, will they 
grudge to contribute their mite to releive us from the heavy 
weight of that burden which we lie under?” Barré answered 
Townshend in words that were to be repeated and cherished 
throughout the colonies: 


They planted by your Care? No! your Oppressions planted em in 
America. They fled from your Tyranny to a then uncultivated and 
unhospitable Country—where they exposed themselves to almost 


18 Georgia Gazette, August 1, 1765. 
19 Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, xvi, 322-323; Massa- 
chusetts Gazette and Boston News-Letter, April 25, May 30, 1765; Georgia Ga- 
zette, June 13, August 1, 1765; Connecticut Courant, May 6, May 20, 1765. 
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all the hardships to which human Nature is liable, and among 
others to the Cruelties of a Savage foe, the most subtle and I take 
upon me to say the most formidable of any People upon the face 
of Gods Earth. And yet, actuated by Principles of true english Ly- 
berty, they met all these hardships with pleasure, compared with 
those they suffered in their own Country, from the hands of those 
who should have been their Friends. 

They nourished by YOUR indulgence? they grew by your ne- 
glect of Em:—as soon as you began to care about Em, that Care 
was Excercised in sending persons to rule over Em, in one De- 
partment and another, who were perhaps the Deputies of Deputies 
to some Member of this house—sent to Spy out their Lyberty, to 
misrepresent their Actions & to prey upon Em; men whose behav- 
iour on many Occasions has caused the Blood of those Sons of Lib- 
erty to recoil within them; men promoted to the highest Seats of 
Justice, some, who to my knowledge were glad by going to a for- 
eign Country to Escape being brought to the Bar of a Court of 
Justice in their own. 

They protected by YOUR Arms? they have nobly taken up Arms 
in your defence, have Exerted a Valour amidst their constant & 
Laborious industry for the defence of a Country, whose frontier, 
while drench’d in blood, its interior Parts have yielded all its little 
Savings to your Emolument. And believe me, remember I this Day 
told you so, that same Spirit of freedom which actuated that peo- 
ple at first, will accompany them still—But prudence forbids me to 
explain myself further. God knows I do not at this Time speak 
from motives of party Heat, what I deliver are the genuine Senti- 
ments of my heart. 


Anyone who reads these words and then examines Hutchin- 
son’s manuscript will be struck by the fact that Hutchinson 
had already formulated in detail two of Barré’s three argu- 
ments. Hutchinson understandably made no charge of corrup- 
tion against colonial governors, but he did show that the col- 
onies had been planted by the enterprise of the colonists, not 
by any care on the part of the mother country, and he also 
showed that for a hundred years the colonists had defended 
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themselves against the Indians without assistance from Eng- 
land and that the late French and Indian War, in which the 
colonists had contributed both men and money, had been 
fought as much for the benefit of the mother country as for 
that of the colonies. There is no similarity of phraseology to 
suggest that Barré was speaking from Hutchinson’s manu- 
script, but the similarity of ideas is remarkable. 

In any case, whether or not Barré made use of Hutchinson's 
paper, it is significant that Hutchinson had already formulat- 
ed in the spring of 1764 the arguments which were to make 
both Barré and Conway the toast of the colonies. It is likewise 
significant that these arguments were in all essentials the same 
as those which James Otis had drawn up at about the same 
time. Why was it then that Otis became the recognized leader 
of the popular party in Massachusetts while Hutchinson be- 
came the symbol of tyranny? Why was it that Hutchinson had 
his home destroyed while Barré and Conway earned the grati- 
tude which is still symbolized in the American towns which 
were named after them? 

The hostility to Hutchinson in Massachusetts seems to have 
been complex in origin. It was probably motivated, in part at 
least, by private sentiments totally unconnected with the ques- 
tion of colonial rights. Hutchinson himself thought that the 
popular feeling toward him had grown out of the part he had 
played in establishing hard money in Massachusetts in 1748 
and out of his part in the case of the writs of assistance in 1761.”° 
The former antagonized the debtors; the latter antagonized 
the smugglers, and according to sonle estimates these two 
groups comprised most of the inhabitants of Massachusetts in 
the 1760's. In his History, Hutchinson takes notice of an- 
other factor which may have been important, the feud between 
himself and the Otises.** The story is familiar of how Governor 

20 Hutchinson to Conway, October 1, 1765. House of Lords Manuscripts, 
January 14, 1765. Library of Congress Film, pp. 833-837. 


21 L. S. Mayo, editor, The History of the Colony and Province of Massachu- 
setts-Bay (Cambridge, 1936), 11, 63-64. 
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Bernard in 1760 made Hutchinson Chief Justice of the Su- 
perior Court, in spite of an alleged claim by the elder James 
Otis to a place on the Court. According to Hutchinson’s ac- 
count of the matter, he accepted the post only after Bernard 
had assured him that even if he refused Otis would not be ap- 
pointed. The younger James Otis felt, nevertheless, that Hut- 
chinson had cheated his father out of the post, and from this 
time forward the Otises were always to be found at odds with 
Hutchinson. The younger Otis became the leader of the House 
of Representatives, while Hutchinson as President of the Coun- 
cil led that body in its clashes with the House. There can be 
no doubt that Otis was responsible for stirring up much of the 
hatred against Hutchinson, not only in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but also among the people ‘at large, for Otis always 
had open to him the pages of the Boston Gazette, where he 
repeatedly attacked the Lieutenant Governor.” 

It seems rather unlikely, however, that Otis was directly re- 
sponsible for the assault of August 26, 1765, on Hutchinson’s 
home, because during the summer of 1765 Otis had himself 
begun to have cold feet about resistance to the Stamp Act. He 
had published a pamphlet in which he retracted much of the 
vigorous assertion of colonial rights contained in the Rights of 
the Colonies Asserted and Proved of the preceding year, and 
as a result his own popularity was suffering a momentary 
eclipse.** The activities against the Stamp Act in Boston dur- 
ing the summer of 1765 were directed by a group known as the 
“loyal nine,” consisting of John Avery, Jr., Thomas Crafts, 
John Smith, Henry Welles, Thomas Chase, Stephen Cleverly, 
Henry Bass, Benjamin Edes, and George Trott.** These men 
were apparently the inner circle who pulled the strings be- 
hind the scenes. The man who did their dirty work was a shoe- 

22 See note 5, above. See also J. K. Hosmer, The Life of Thomas Hutchinson 
(Boston and New York, 1896), 104. 


23 Ellen E. Brennan, “James Otis: Recreant and Patriot,” New ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY, x11 (December, 1939), 691-725. 
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maker named Ebenezer McIntosh.** It was doubtless he who 
on August 14 managed the attack on Andrew Oliver, the Stamp 
Master. This attack seems to have been generally approved as 
a desirable and necessary measure. But the attack on Hutchin- 
son twelve days later was regarded as an altogether different 
matter. What connection McIntosh or the “loyal nine” may 
have had with it is not apparent. An air of mystery hangs over 
the proceedings which may never be fuliy cleared up. William 
Gordon, in his History of the Rise, Progress,and Establishment 
of the Independence of the United States of America, states that 


A certain gentleman of great integrity, and who fills a place in the 
judicial department, with much credit and to the satisfaction of 
the public, has expressed a strong apprehension, that the mob was 
led on to the house, by a secret influence, with a view to the destruc- 
tion of certain papers, known to be there, and which, it is thought, 
would have proved, that the grant to the New Plymouth company 
on Kennebec river, was different from what was contended for by 
some claimants. The papers were never found afterwards.” 


If we could establish the connection of Ebenezer McIntosh 
or the “loyal nine” with the New Plymouth Company, there 
would be a strong presumption that the assault on Hutchin- 
son’s home had purely personal origins. It is doubtful, of 
course, that any of the “loyal nine” personally took part in 
the assault, but Ebenezer McIntosh, who took orders from 
them, was very probably the leader of the business. That the 
attack on Hutchinson was a spontaneous demonstration of pop- 
ular wrath seems doubtful. The systematic way in which the 
house was destroyed bespeaks some kind of organization. More- 
over the formal repudiation of the proceedings by the town 
meeting,”” while it may have been hypocritical in the case of 

25 George P. Anderson, “Ebenezer Mackintosh: Stamp Act Rioter and Patri- 


ot,” and “A Note on Ebenezer Mackintosh,” in Publications of the Colonial 
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some of the voters, probably represented the opinion of the 
majority. Andrew Eliot, who witnessed the scene and later 
rescued a portion of the manuscript of Hutchinson’s History 
from the mud, wrote to Thomas Hollis in England: 


The good people of Boston are very careful to distinguish between 
the 14th and the 26th of August. The attack on Secretary Oliver, 
our S—p M—r-, it is supposed was under the direction of some 
persons of character. It is certain, people in general were not dis- 
pleased. The 26th of August was under a very different direction. 
It was a scene of riot, drunkenness, profaneness and robbery.”* 


Eliot also exonerated Jonathan Mayhew from any part in 
bringing about the riot. It had been suggested at the time 
that a sermon by Mayhew had inspired the riot, and Hutchin- 
son later repeated the suggestion in his History.”* Eliot admit- 
ted that Mayhew preached on liberty the day before the riot, 
but denied that he said anything either in approval or disap- 
proval of the attack on Oliver which might have precipitated 
the assault on Hutchinson. “Some malevolent persons,” said E]- 
iot, “charged the riot . .. upon the Doctor, though the plan was 
laid before, and it is questioned whether one of the rioters had 
ever heard of the Doctor’s sermon. The Doctor’s tender spirit 
was much moved with such a report. He preached the next 
Sunday a sermon against abusing liberty to licentiousness.” 
Eliot added that Mayhew later told him personally “Of the 
14th of August, I choose to say nothing . . . the proceedings of 
the 26th I abhor from my very soul.’’*° 

Eliot, it will be observed, said that the proceedings of the 
26th were under a different direction than those of the 14th. 
Governor Bernard said the same thing in his letters describing 
the riots." If this is true, were the “loyal nine” behind the 


28 The letter is dated August 27, 1767. Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, fourth series, tv, 406. 

29 The suggestion is mentioned in Eliot’s letter. Hutchinson’s statement is in 
Vol. 111, 89, of the History, edited by L. S. Mayo. 

80 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, fourth series, tv, 407. 

31 See note 3. 
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earlier riot but not behind the later? If so, who was behind 
the riot of the 26th? Did McIntosh think this one up by him- 
self, or did the members of the New Plymouth Company ar- 
range it? Whatever the origins of the assault, it seems likely 
that there were personal motives of some kind involved in it, 
quite apart from any dissatisfaction with Hutchinson’s sup- 
posed attitude toward the Stamp Act. 

But Hutchinson’s unpopularity cannot be wholly account- 
ed for by personal enmity. Though an attack on him may have 
been led by persons with ulterior motives, he had given the 
people of Massachusetts reason to suspect him. They had, to 
be sure, no right to suppose that he had favored passage of the 
Stamp Act or even that he approved of the Act, but he had 
demonstrated himself to be a moderate. And by the summer of 
1765, the controversy over Parliamentary taxation of the col- 
onies had reached the point where moderation was translated 
as enmity, where anything less than an absolute assertion of 
colonial rights was taken to mean support of the Stamp Act. 
Revolution, or at least civil war, seemed dangerously close, 
and people sensed, and sensed correctly, that when the barri- 
cades were up Hutchinson would be on the other side. The at- 
tack on Hutchinson is itself an indication that the colonies 
were approaching revolution, but if further proof is needed, 
it can be found in the letters of Governor Bernard who retired 
to Castle William and wrote hysterically to England, confess- 
ing that all power was in the hands of the people, that he did 
not have the command of ten men.” Proof can be found in the 
grim resolutions adopted by the Sons of Liberty at meetings 
held in the winter of 1765-1766, resolutions calling for armed 
resistance in case of a British attempt to enforce the Stamp 
Act.** Proof can be found in the treatment of other moderates 
. 82 Bernard Papers, Harvard College Library, Vol. 1v, passim. See especially 
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who disapproved of the Stamp Act, but who did not disapprove 
strongly enough to suit the Sons of Liberty. Hutchinson was 
not the only colonist who was persecuted for taking a moderate 
opposition to the Stamp Act. Thomas Fitch in Connecticut, 
Benjamin Franklin in Pennsylvania, and James Habersham in 
Georgia had all worked against the passage of the Stamp Act, 
but they all suffered at the hands of their countrymen be- 
cause they were unwilling to defy the British Parliament after 
the Act was passed.** 

The position taken by these men and particularly by Hutch- 
inson was the position most likely to bring about a contin- 
uance of the happy relations existing between England and 
the colonies before 1763. Hutchinson wanted the colonies to 
retain the privilege of taxing themselves. He even believed 
that they had a natural right to, tax themselves and that this 
right had been recognized in the colonial charters. But he 
had been brought up on the eighteenth-century doctrine of 
Parliamentary supremacy, and to him it was impossible to 
conceive of a defiance to Parliamentary authority. Though 
Parliament had no right to tax the colonies, yet the colonies 
had no right to resist the authority of Parliament. Hutchinson 
was doubtless inconsistent. Those who asserted uncondition- 
al Parliamentary authority to tax the colonies, and those who 
asserted the unconditional right of the colonies to tax them- 
selves, were both in more defensible positions than Hutchin- 
son was. But Hutchinson, like other moderates, kept his eye 
on the substance of what the colonies wanted, freedom from 
taxation by Parliament, and endeavored to suppress altogether 
the question of rights. 

In the manuscript which we have now discovered, though 
he affirmed the rights of the colonies, it was always with a salvo 

34 Fitch was one of the principal authors of Reasons why the British Colonies 
in America should not be charged with Internal Taxes, by Authority of Parlia- 
ment. See below, note 41. On Franklin and Habersham see Verner Crane, “Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the Stamp Act,” Publications of the Colonial Society of 
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of Parliamentary supremacy. And when he sent the manu- 
script to Jackson he indicated extreme nervousness lest any- 
one should suspect that he or any other colonist had written it. 
This nervousness may be interpreted as a pusillanimous fear 
that he might offend influential people in England, for Hutch- 
inson was something of a provincial Pooh-Bah in Massachu- 
setts. At the time of the Stamp Act he was Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, President of the Council, Chief Justice, and Judge of 
Probate. Though none of these offices was particularly lucra- 
tive, they carried a great deal of prestige. Hutchinson may have 
been afraid of losing these offices or of injuring his prospects of 
future promotion and distinction. He may also have felt that 
loyalty to the crown in his various capacities precluded him 
from publicly arguing against measures favored in England; 
but though these personal considerations may have weighed 
with him, just as personal motives weighed with his opponents 
too, there is no reason to suppose that he did not have the 
same reasons for moderation that an honest conservative has 
at any time. He wished to see a continuance of things as they 
had been before Parliament upset the apple-cart with the 
Sugar Act and the Stamp Act. He thought that Parliament 
could be made to see its mistake and retract these measures, 
but he was certain that if challenged on the question of right, 
Parliament would feel obliged to establish its authority. His 
conduct throughout the ‘tamp-Act crisis is explicable entire- 
ly in terms of his belief that the colonists had most to gain by 
a humble submission to Parliament combined with petitions 
for relief. 

This reason, aside from any fear for his own standing among 
the great, will explain his scepticism about the manuscript 
which he sent to Jackson. That Jackson shared his scepticism 
is evident, for instead of publishing the manuscript he gave 
it to Conway, from whom the sentiments expressed in it would 
come more graciously than from a colonist. It was one thing 
for a member of Parliament to speak in favor of colonial rights; 
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it was another thing for a colonist to do so. Jackson and the 
other friends of the colonies in England were convinced that 
the colonial cause was more injured than aided by colonial 
assertions of an absolute exemption from Parliamentary tax- 
es.** It is not unlikely that such assertions precipitated the 
passage of the Stamp Act,** and it is certain that they made 
the problem of repeal much more difficult than it would other- 
wise have been." 

If Hutchinson had merely suppressed his own views of co- 
lonial rights, he probably would not have suffered the wrath 
of his countrymen. But he did not stop with his own views. 
In October, 1764, the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
drew up and passed a petition to the King containing a spirited 
denial of Parliament's right to tax them.** The House of Com- 
mons had passed a resolution in the preceding March to the 
effect that it might be necessary to levy a stamp tax in the col- 
onies.** It seemed to Hutchinson very bad policy to send an 
address asserting that Parliament had no right to do what it 
had expressly declared its intention of doing. He therefore 
persuaded the Council to reject the petition, and as chairman 

85 E. S. Morgan, “Colonial Ideas of Parliamentary Power, 1764-1766,” Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly, third series, v (1948), 311-341; Collections of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, xvi, 349-351, 366-369, 375-377- 

36 See the letter from Edward Sedgwick to Edward Weston, Feb. 14, 1765, in 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Tenth Report (Weston Underwood), 382: 
“What you have heard of the Refractoriness of the Colonies is very true. There 
are several Resolutions of American Assemblies, in which they almost deny or 
strongly remonstrate against the Right of the Parliament to tax them, which 
are directed by Order in Council to be laid before the Parliament. But first it is 
thought proper to establish that Right by a new execution of it, and in the 


strongest instance, an internal Tax, that of the Stamp Duty. See also the ex- 
tracts of letters from London in Georgia Gazette, May g, 1765. 

37 See the letters from Richard Jackson in Massachusetts Archives, Vol. xxu, 
453-460; the letter from London dated Dec. 14, 1765, in Boston Gazette, Febru- 
ary 24, 1766; and the letters of Richard Champion to Caleb Lloyd, Feb. 15 and 
Feb. 23, 1766, in G. H. Guttridge, editor, The American Correspondence of a 
Bristol Merchant 1766-1776 (Berkeley, California, 1934), University of California 
Publications in History, xxl, no. 1, 10, 14. 

38 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. xxi, 412-418. 

3% Journal of the House of Commons, XXx!X, 935- 
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of a joint committee of the Council and House he himself 
drafted a more humble address which merely asked that the 
privilege, not the right, of levying internal taxes be continued 
in the colonial assembly.*° This treatment of the colonial 
claim in terms of privilege rather than right is not inconsistent 
with Hutchinson’s position in the manuscript sent to Jackson, 
but the restriction of the claim to internal taxes amounts to a 
repudiation of the earlier statement to the effect that the dis- 
tinction between internal and external taxes was meaningless, 
and that the privileges of the people were no less affected by 
the one than by the other. It might be supposed that Hutchin- 
son had changed his mind and that he was now ready to grant 
Parliament's right to levy external taxes as opposed to internal. 
But this was not the case. Only a week after he had finally per- 
suaded the Massachusetts House of Representatives to drop 
their declaration against external taxes, he wrote to Ebenezer 
Silliman in Connecticut about a pamphlet approved by the 
Assembly there entitled Reasons why the British Colonies in 
America should not be charged with Internal Taxes, by Au- 
thority of Parliament." In this letter he chided Silliman, who 
was one of the authors, for singling out internal taxes. “Your 
distinction between duties upon trade and internal taxes,” he 
wrote, 


agrees with the opinion of People in England, particularly your 
Agent [Richard Jackson]. and with the opinion of most People 
here Mr. Bernard is full with you in it. I think it imprudent to 
oppose it and therefore am silent but it is for this reason only. I 
am for saving as much of our privileges as we can and if the people 


40 The address as drafted by Hutchinson and adopted by the General Court 
is printed in Alden Bradford, editor, Massachusetts State Papers. Speeches of 
the governors of Massachusetts from 1765-1775 (Boston, 1818), 21-23. An ac- 
count of Hutchinson’s maneuvers in persuading the House of Representatives 
to abandon the earlier address is given in Bernard's letters to the Earl of Hali- 
fax, John Pownall, and Richard Jackson, Nov. 17 and 18, 1764. Bernard Papers, 
Harvard College Library, Vol. 1, 181-187, 189, 260-264. 

41 New Haven, 1764. The book is usually cited as the work of Thomas Fitch, 
who was apparently the working member of the committee which drafted it. See 
L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll (New Haven and London, 1920), 124. 
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of England make the distinction I think it tends to strengthen us in 
our claim to exemption from internal taxes. Really there is no 
difference and the fallacy of the argument lies here it is your sup- 
posing duties upon trade to be imposed for the sake of regulating 
trade, whereas the Professed design of the duties by the late Act 
is to raise a revenue. Can it possibly cause any difference to the 
subject to impose a duty of 5 £ on a pipe of wine to be paid as an 
import or to impose a duty of excise of 12d per gallon to be paid by 
the licensed inland vendor. The consumer pays just the same sup- 
posing the pipe to be 100 gallons in the one case as the other and 
the rights of the people are alike affected in both cases. If they will 
stop where they are I would not dispute their distinction with 
them, but if they intend to go on there will be a necessity of doing 
it for they may find duties on trade enough to drain us so thorough- 
ly that it will not be possible to pay internal taxes as a revenue to 
them or even to support government within ourselves.‘ 


In view of Hutchinson’s performance in persuading the 
Massachusetts Assembly to adopt an address which objected 
only to internal taxes, the statements in this letter appear rath- 
er strange. He tells Silliman that “most people here” agree 
with the distinction between internal and external taxes, yet 
the House of Representatives had approved Otis’s pamphlet 
in which the statement occurred that “there is no foundation 
for the distinction some make in England, between an internal 
and an external tax on the colonies,”** and in the petition 
originally approved by the House it was stated with regard to 
the external duties levied by the Sugar Act, that “we look upon 
those Duties as a Tax, and which we humbly apprehend ought 
not to be laid without the Representatives of the People affect- 
ed by them.’’** In the address which Hutchinson had just per- 
suaded the House to accept there was no suggestion that the 
duties of the Sugar Act were regarded as a tax. Hutchinson’s 
address pleaded against the Sugar Act solely on economic 

42 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. xxv1, 117-118. 


43 Otis, Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved, 42. 
44 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. xx, 412-418. 
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grounds and confined its constitutional objections to internal 
taxes. So disgusted was the House of Representatives that it 
notified the colony’s agent in London that 


The House of Representatives were clearly for making an ample 
and full declaration of the exclusive Right of the People of the Col- 
onies to tax themselves and that they ought not to be deprived of a 
right they had so long enjoyed and which they held by Birth and 
by Charter; but they could not prevail with the Councill, tho they 
made several Tryalls, to be more explicit than they have been in the 
Petition sent you. . . . You will therefore collect the sentiments of 
the Representative Body of People rather from what they have 
heretofore sent you than from the present Address.** 


When Hutchinson told Silliman that “most people here” 
were agreed on the distinction between internal and external 
taxes, he probably meant most people of the administrative 
circle in which he moved. If he meant anything else he was ly- 
ing. The letter to Silliman in any case gives a revealing glimpse 
into Hutchinson's psychology. He criticizes Silliman and the 
Connecticut Assembly for neglecting external taxes. He tells 
Silliman that the rights of the people are no less affected by ex- 
ternal than by internal taxes, and all this after persuading the 
Massachusetts Assembly not to use the word “rights” and to 
plead for an exemption from internal taxes only. The key to 
the inconsistencies between this letter and Hutchinson’s own 
conduct lies in the words, “I think it imprudent to oppose it 
and therefore am silent.’” Hutchinson thought it imprudent to 
state publicly what he believed in private. His whole course 
of action was guided not by what he believed to be right, but 
rather by what he believed to be prudent. 

When the Stamp Act was finally passed, his prudence knew 
no bounds. In a letter to his business correspondents in Eng- 
land, the firm of Champion and Hayley, he wrote that the only 
recourse for the colonists was to convince Parliament of the 
inexpediency of the measure. “It can be to no purpose,” he 


45 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxxtv, 170-171. 
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said, “to claim a right of exemption when the whole body of 
the people of England are against us.’’** It was this attitude 
which gave Hutchinson his reputation as a supporter of the 
Stamp Act. He thought it foolish for people to talk about 
rights as against the authority of Parliament, and since his 
fellow-colonists seemed inclined to do just that, he even took 
occasion to lecture them on the supremacy of Parliament. In 
addresses to the Grand Juries of the several counties, deliv- 
ered from his seat on the Bench, he let them know, as he put it 
“the nature of the offence of opposing by force and violence 
the execution of an Act of Parliament the Supreme Legislature 
of the British Dominions.’’*” 

Thus as his fellow-countrymen grew more outspoken, more 
determined to defend their rights, Hutchinson grew more and 
more prudent. There can be no doubt that his judgment was 
correct so far as concerned the immediate goa! of repealing the 
Stamp Act. The activities of the Sons of Liberty, the resolves 
of the Stamp Act Congress and of the colonial assemblies, all 
served to hinder the course of repeal. The Rockingham gov- 
ernment, which was friendly to the colonies, was obliged to 
discountenance these proceedings and to combine repeal of 
the Stamp Act with a Declaratory Act affirming the power of 
Parliament. If Hutchinson's advice had been accepted by the 
rest of the colonists, they might have secured repeal earlier 
and without the accompaniment of the obnoxious Declaratory 
Act. Such, at least, is the testimony of many contemporary 
English observers who helped to secure repeai.** 

What these observers overlooked or chose to ignore is that 
prudence is a technique of submission, a technique not easily 


46 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. xxvi, 135. April 9, 1765. 

47 Hutchinson to Conway, Oct. 1, 1765. House of Lords Manuscripts, Jan. 14, 
1766. Library of Congress Film, pp. 833-837. 

48 See note 37. Cf. Hutchinson's own statement in the Diary, u, 58: “I told 
Sir George I ever thought the taxing America by Parliament not advisable, but 
as a servant of the Crown, I thought myself bound to discountenance the violent 
opposition made to the Act, as it led to the denial of its authority in all cases 
whatsoever, and in fact, had brought on the Rebellion.” 
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learned by a people who have known as much freedom as the 
American colonists knew before 1763. Hutchinson never un- 
derstood this. In 1774 he was in England, still seeking to miti- 
gate the harshness of British measures against the colonies, 
still urging the colonists to forget about their rights and seek 
accommodation through submission. When he heard of the 
Continental Congress, he wrote to a friend in America warning 
of the ill effects to be expected from such an assembly. “I know 
it is expected,” he wrote, “that the more determined the Colo- 
nies appear, the more likely it will be to bring the Government 
here to their terms. I do not believe it.’’* 

Hutchinson, of course, was right in 1774 as he had been in 
1765: the British government would not give way in the face 
of colonia! determination. If the rest of the colonists had fol- 
lowed Hutchinson’s advice, they might have preserved their 
attachment to the mother country without necessarily suffer- 
ing an unfair burden of taxation. Through humble petitions 
and silent economic pressure they might have obtained the 
substance of what they demanded. But they would have ob- 
tained it as a favor, not as a right. Hutchinson’s mistake was in 
supposing that the favors obtained by prudence can be a sub- 
stitute for constitutional rights. The price of that mistake was 
the hatred of his countrymen and a life completed in exile. 


HUTCHINSON’S ESSAY ON COLONIAL RIGHTS 

Sir 

The Oftner I read your remarks upon the rights of the Colonists 
and the late proceedings in parliament with respect to them the 
more I am pleased with your Candor as well as good sense and if 
I carry some points a little further in their favour than you do per- 
haps it is owing to an insensible bias which I am under from being 
a Colonist myself. Before I enter upon the Subject give me leave to 
observe to you that the Colonists like all the rest of the human 
race are of different spirits and dispositions some more calm and 
moderate others more violent and extravagant. and if now and 
then some rude and indecent things are thrown out in print in 


49 Diary, 1, 217 (Aug. 8, 1774). 
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one place and another I hope such things will not be considered 
as coming from the Colonists in general but from particular per- 
sons warmed by the intemperate zeal shall I say of Englishmen in 
support of what upon a sudden appears to them to be their rights. 
I intirely agree with you and think the body of the People in the 
several Colonies do so likewise. that it is reasonable British Col- 
onies should ever remain subject to the controul of Britain and 
consequently must be bound by the determinations of the supreme 
authority there the British Parliament. you allow that it is pos- 
sible for such a parliament to pass Acts which may abridge British 
Subjects of what are generally called natural rights and I am will- 
ing to go farther and will suppose that in some cases it is reasonable 
and necessary even though such rights should have been strength- 
ned and confirmed by the most solemn sanctions and engagements. 
The rights of parts and individuals must be given up when the 
safety of the wholl shall depen[d upjon’ it If the Kentish privileges 
of Gavelkind shall be found prejudicial to the [pub]lick the Par- 
liament may very justly take them away and shall I go too far 
[ ] Now that even the Charter of London may be vacated or 
which is supposed to be still far[ther] that any Article of the union 
with Scotland may be repealed not for su [ ] asem but for the 
sake of the publick safety. On the other hand such is the [wis}dom 
and justice of a British Parliament that in all Acts a tender re- 
ga(rd will be had to all rights natural and acquired of every Sub- 
ject. Now I sub[mit] to your Consideration whether the Case of 
the Colonists is not somewh[at sijmilar to that of the Inhabitants 
of Scotland. The Scotch would not agr[ee to] the Union without 
certain Stipulations one of which was that they [shou]ld be taxed 
ever after in such manner and such proportion as was agree[d and] 
no other; the Colonists would not leave their native Country un- 
ti[] it] was stipulated and agreed either by Charter or Commissions 
for I consi{der] them both as a perpetual rule of Government for 
the respective Colo[nies] that they should have Assemblies of their 
own chusing to ma[ke] laws for their government to raise moneys by 
taxes &c. besides this [gen]eral Clause-in all Charters and Commis- 
sions that the Inhabitants should enjoy all the Privileges and im- 


1 The brackets include words filled in by conjecture where a small strip of 
the manuscript is torn. 
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munities of free and natural Subjects. I do not say that the pro- 
portion of Taxes which Scotland shall pay shall never be altered, 
nor that the Parliament shall never tax the Inhabitants of the 
Colonies but I think they never will do the one or the other with- 
out some manifest special reason which did not subsist nor was 
foreseen at the time of the respective Stipulations. If it should oc- 
cur to you that the agreement with Scotland was by the Parliament 
that with the Colonists by the Prince only I have no idea of an act 
of Parliament which it will not be in the power of a subsequent 
Parliament to alter or repeal and if the agreement made by the 
Prince was no more than what he had a right to make the Parlia- 
ment will always be equally tender of violating such agreement as 
they would the Acts of any former Parliaments. Now I conceive 
these Ingagements made by the Prince were no more than what by 
his Prerogative as it was then understood he had good right to 
make and that the Subject has just the same security from it as he 
would have from an Act of Parliament The right to new acquired 
Countreys according to the Constitution of England two hundred 
years ago for the Constitution alters, I take it, was allowed to be in 
the Crown. If it should be said that this is a Subject which has nev- 
er been fully discussed and I do not know that it has been however 
it seems enough for my purpose that the Crown from time to time 
disposed of these Countries not only to their own Subjects but to 
foreign Princes particularly Acadie and Nova Scotia began to be 
settled by British Subjects were ceded to France although France 
had no better claim to them than to New England, and Surinam 
was sold to or exchanged with the Dutch. The agreements made 
with the Subjects who went into the Colonies were known to all 
the world, the Parliament from time to time instead of discourag- 
ing have shewn all countenance to the proceeding and at the Rev- 
olution the House of Commons resolved that the Prosecution of 
quo warrantos against the Colonies and the surrender of their 
Charters to the violation of their ancient Rights and Privileges 
grievances. Will it not be then accounted an unfair proceeding 
with the Colonists after above an hundred years more than tacit 
approbation of such Contracts to call in question the right of the 
Crown to make itself a party to them—Let us then consider what 
this Privilege is which the Colonists claim and how far it is reason- 
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able it should be continued to them. They claim a power of mak- 
ing Law and a Privilege of exemption from taxes except by their 
own Representatives. This Power and Privilege they say is granted 
in express Terms in the Commissions and Charters and it is im- 
plied in the general term the Privileges of natural born English 
Subjects. Here I readily acknowledge that in the very nature of a 
Colony it is to remain the appendage of the Mother State, any 
Laws therefore of the Colonies that may have a tendency to break 
off this Connection it cannot be supposed should have any force, 
but it is highly reasonable that by the Laws of the mother Country 
a restraint should be laid as from time to time shall be necessary, 
nor it cannot it be [sic] supposed that a Colony should be tolerated 
either in any branch of Trade or in any other matter or thing 
which shall cause advantage to a foreign State and prejudice to 
the mother Country and although this restraint deprives them of 
Privileges which their fellow subjects in the mother Country en- 
joy yet as you very justly observe it is no more than is reasonable to 
part with in return for the Protection received against foreign En- 
emies. I am therefore far from imagining the Colonists to be inde- 
pendent of the Parliament but I consider the Parliament as sus- 
pending the exercise of certain powers over the Colonists which 
would have been in constant exercise if they had remained in the 
mother Country. I am mistaken if Rome did not treat her Colonies 
in this manner. You know the Territories dependent on ancient 
Rome were distinguished by Provinciae Municipiae & Coloniae 
The first being conquered Countries were subject to such Mag- 
istrates and such Regulations as the Senate thought fit to ap- 
point and determine. Such were Sicily Sardinia &c. From these 
whilst the Lands were suffered to remain to the Conquered arose 
the vestigalia the Genus of which there were many Species as Sti- 
pendium, Tribatum Decuma, Scriptura Portorium &c. The Mu- 
nicipiae are said to be Cities not originally part of the Roman State 
but such as had voluntarily or otherwise been annexed to it and 
were allowed to use their old form of Magistracy and to be gov- 
erned by their own Laws unless the Inhabitants were admitted to 
a suffrage at Rome and then they were obliged wholly to submit to 
Roman Laws and renounce their own. The Coloniae which are 
to my purpose were formed out of Roman Citizens or inhabitants 
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of Latium and led forth to take possession of and inhabit Coun- 
tries acquired by the Roman People and one reason given for set- 
tling Colonies was to increase the Roman . Those that were 
not too remote from the City retained the Privileges of Citizens 
to all intents and purposes. Cicero was a native of Appinium and 
that part of Gaul had a voice in Elections appears from one of his 
Epistles to Atticus Quoniam videtur in Suffragiis multum posse 
Gallia. The distant Colonies could not exercise the Privileges of 
Citizens in Rome they were therefore allowed them within them- 
selves, they retained the same form of Government a colony was 
called the Effigies Parva of the mother State. The Duumviratus 
was a magistracy with much the same power as that of the Consuls 
or perhaps with both Consular and Praetorian Power for it is said 
Praetors are not mentioned by ancient Authors among Colony 
Officers, the Decuriones were the Senators and every Colony had 
an Assembly of the People. They had Censors Aediles and Questors 
of their own electing. when Caesar deprived Rome itself of her 
Liberties no wonder he did her Colonies also. I remember men- 
tion of his appointing an Officer in one of the Colonies, somewhere 
in Ciceros Epistles. Not only the Coloniae when first planted but 
also the Provinciae when changed into Coloniae as was sometimes 
the case were freed from the vestigal of every sort The Campanian 
fields paid large tribute to Rome and Rullus attempted a popular 
measure to turn them into a Colony but was prevented but was 
prevented [sic] by Cicero. A passage in his Oration against Rullus 
setts this matter in a clear light. I know Plutarch says that before 
the time of the Grachi the Colonies contributed to the support of 
the State and that Livius Drusius a Tribune of the People decreed 
the planting twelve Colonies to consist of 3000 men to be free 
from all payments, and that this was contrary to what before had 
been the Practice, and this seems to have been reasonable in the 
early days of Rome when the inhabitants of the Colonies retained 
all the Privileges of Citizens not being remote from the City. By 
the removal of their Persons and Estates there was a deficiency in 
the census and yet they received protection in common with the 
Inhabitants of Rome, the deficiency therefore was made good by 
a pension from the Colony to which they removed; but all Authors 
agree that in after times when Colonies were sent to a greater dis- 
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tance and supported a magistracy and government within them- 
selves they were free from every kind of tribute. It can be to no pur- 
pose to mention the modern Colonies The French Spaniards and 
Danes are content with their Chains they use to wear them at home 
and are not intitled-to greater Privileges abroad, the Dutch and 
Genoese some may say are free States and yet they govern their 
Colenies as arbitrarily as the French or Spaniards. The Subjects 
of the States in Europe under the name of a Commonwealth and 
of Genoa under that of an Aristocracy are perhaps as great Slaves 
as those of France or Spain. If I must have an absolute master I 
had rather have but one especially if he be a wise one than a great 
number. A Dutchman therefore is as content to have his Life and 
Liberty at the mercy of a Governor at Surinam or Curasoe as of 
Deputies and Burgomasters in Holland for he has no more concern 
in the Election or removal of one than of the other. The Inhabi- 
tants of Britain only are free in Europe and the Inhabitants of 
British Colonies only feel the loss of freedom, they feel it the more 
sensibly because they never expected it they thought it doubly se- 
cured as their natural rights and by virtue of the most solemn en- 
gagements. I will only add that it does not seem to be an unreason- 
able Proposition, that the inhabitants of Colony are intitled to all 
the privileges they enjoyed in their mother Country which will 
consist with their dependance upon it. I expect you are ready to 
ask me what I am afraid of. The Parliament you will say as I ac- 
knowledge have a right to regulate and restrain the trade of the 
Colonies and even absolutely to prohibit certain branches by laing 
Duties then surely you have less reason to complain than if you 
were altogether restrained from trading in such Articles upon 
which the Duties are laid. when the Parliament touches your interi- 
or Parts by excises Stamp Duties poll taxes and it may be quitrents 
you will have some reason to complain. I cannot help wondering 
at this distinction which I have often heard made by men every 
way superior to myself, Is it for the sake of regulating trade or to 
raise money from the Colonies that the Duties are laid by the late 
Act of Parliament? If the former why should not the money arising 
by such duties be paid into the Treasuries of the Colonies respec- 
tively where it is raised rather than into the Exchequer besides 
what need was there of any Regulation of the Trade to Madera 
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or the Western Islands? It must therefore be for the sake of the 
money arising from the Duties and if so how are the Privileges of 
the People less affected than by an internal tax Is it any difference 
to me whether I pay three pounds ten shillings duty for a Pipe of 
wine to an officer of Impost or whether I pay the same Sum by an 
excise of ninepence per Gallon to an excise Officer or would an old 
Roman have thought his Privileges less affected by the Portorium 
than by the Stipendium or Decumae. However if there appears to 
the Parliament to be an essential difference and it be a favour to 
us that we have no interior taxes laid I acquiesce and if I can not 
have all I would am willing to obtain as much of it as may be. But 
are we sure of retaining even this You have sufficiently answered 
the objection made to our claim of freedom from taxes unless rep- 
resented in Parliament viz. that the people of England cannot be 
said one tenth part of them to be represented as no greater propor- 
tion have a voice in Elections and therefore the Colonies can have 
no claim to it, but besides your observation that every man of Prop- 
erty in England has his influence in Elections and may have his 
voice if he will. I begg leave to add that Acts of Parliament do not 
generally respect individuals. I am either a landed man in trade 
of this or that part of the Kingdom, whatever my interest is it is 
represented and the concern of particular Members or set of Mem- 
bers in Parliament but what Member can be said to be the repre- 
sentative of the Colonies more than all the rest Are not the Col- 
onies considered as detached and having a distinct interest from 
the Interest of the Nation. Is not the Parliament Party and Judge 
Is it not a general question what can be done to make the Colonies 
further beneficial to the Nation? nobody adds consistent with 
their Rights. In short do you not consider us as your Property to 
improve in the best way you can for your Advantage. One of my 
Neighbors a poor man in the Country has ten or twelve Sons, as 
soon as they came to be capable of Labour he seemed to have less 
affection for them than he had for his Cattle. some he sent upon 
Wages to Sea some he sold as Soldiers to relieve men who had been 
impressed. I asked him how he could be so unnatural to his own 
flesh and Blood he replied the boys had been a Charge to him un- 
til the [sic] were eight or ten years Old and he thought it reasonable 
they should reimburse what they had cost him. I could not help 
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thinking of the Nation and her Colonies and they were in danger 
of being treated in the same manner but without the same reason 
most of them having been settled without any expence to the 
Mother Country. 

I have not forgot the Concession I made that whatever opinion 
we have of our Rights the Parliament must be the final Judges 
and it is possible that it may be determined that the natural right 
of a Colonist is not the same with the natural right of an Inhabi- 
tant of Britain and that the Colonists have no sufficient Plea from 
their Charters or Commissions for exemption from Parliamentary 
taxes &c. the Authority of Parliament not being liable to controul 
from such Charters or Commissions. I would humbly hope not- 
withstanding that we shall be considered in equity and if we have 
not strictly a claim of right we have of favour. I know of none of 
the Colonies except the two last settled Georgia and Halifax which 
occasioned any Charge to the Crown or Kingdom in the Settlement 
of them. Virginia indeed was a long time burdensome to particular 
undertakers and great Sums of money were expended for there 
was no Spirit for Colonizing, everybody who could do it chose to 
stay athome Sir Ferdinando Gorges who was a principal adventur- 
er in settling Colonies in the beginning of the last Century says in 
a History of some of the Colonies published by his grandson after 
his death that he could not get people for money to reside there. 
A new Cause arose or else you would have had no Colonies at this 
day. Arbitrary measures in the reigns of King James and King 
Charles drove such as were and who expected an entire change of 
the Constitution in England to seek an Asylum in America. The 
People of the Massachusetts were the first who fled for the sake of 
civil and Religious Liberty, from them all the other Colonies in 
New England Sprang. This was about the year 1630 and between 
that and 1640 multides [sic] left England and flocked over to 
America but with this expectation and dependance that whatever 
changes should come upon England their Liberties should be safe. 
After 1640 we hear of no great Embarkations from England for 
America. The bare charge of transporting themselves Families 
Stock of Cattle and necessary household stuff amounted to Two 
hundred thousand pounds Sterling. They had most of them Es- 
tates in England which they Sold and laid out the produce of them 
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in improving the Lands in America which were of no value with- 
out, and they and their Posterity for 130 years together have been 
continually spending their strength and their Acquisitions of ev- 
ery sort in rendering the Country more and more valuable. They 
have enjoyed their civil and Religious Liberties to their content 
which has caused them with greater chearfulness to endure all the 
hardships of settling new Countries. No ill use has been made of 
these Privileges unless now and then a mistaken apprehension of 
their Rights soon corrected may be called such. Some of the Col- 
onies have been engaged in wars for their defence against the na- 
tives and the neighbouring French in which for an hundred years 
together they received no assistance from Engiand. The New Eng- 
land Colonies unhappily undertook an expedition against Cape 
Breton and succeeded and you know of what importance it was at 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle, but still I say unhappily for the Col- 
onies because it made them the object of French resentment and 
caused a great national Expence in the last war which is now given 
as a reason for new measures with respect to them. Give me leave 
to ask whether it is not equitable when such an amazing addition 
is made to the Dominion and wealth of Britain that the Persons 
who procured and have been the Instruments of it and their Pos- 
terity should continue in the enjoyment of as great Liberties and 
Privileges as if they had continued themselves in Britain? As great 
I say but still with this reserve as far as will consist with their de- 
pendance upon Britain and we desire no greater. Give us an equiv- 
alent for all this Labour and expence and remove us where our 
Ancestors came from and we shall think ourselves very happy. 
Settle such Inhabitants in america and under such Government 
as you think proper. Surely the Services we have rendered the 
Nation have not subjected us to any forfeitures If it should be 
said the Lands we are upon belonged to the Crown or if you will 
to the Nation. I answer the Crown had granted them to particular 
Subjects of whom the Colonists many of them at least purchased 
before they left England and afterwards purchased them again of 
the Indian Princes who had the best if not the sole right to them 
besides it is well known American Lands in their natural State are 
of no value there is not any Colony which has not cost more to 
make it capable of rendering profit than it is now worth. If Amer- 
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ica was now a wilderness and an offer was to be made of the best 
tracts of Land we would stay at home and it might remain a wilder- 
ness forever. I know it is said the Colonies are a charge to the Na- 
tion and it is reasonable they should contribute to their own 
defence and protection. It must be allowed that great part of the 
Charge of the last war was for the defence of the Colonies and a 
dispute about boundaries was the Occasion of the war. but it must 
be remembred that during the war the Colonies annually contrib- 
uted to the charge of it and some of them so largely that the Par- 
liament was convinced that the burden would be insupportable 
and from year to year made them compensations notwithstanding 
which the [sic] shall remain in Debt and must continue so some of 
them many years. It is certain several of the Colonies raised a great- 
er number of men for several years together in proportion to their 
Inhabitants then were in the pay of the Nation in proportion to 
its Inhabitants although Land and Sea Service both be considered 
as well in Europe as in America. In the trading Towns in some of 
the Colonies one fourth part of the profit of the trade was annually 
paid to the support of the War and other publick charges. In the 
Country Towns a farm which would not Rent for twenty pounds 
a year paid ten pounds taxes. I must observe to you that but few 
farms in the Colonies are in the hands of Tenants and the owner 
being the occupier by estimating the whole produce of the farm or 
what you call the three Rents in England pleases himself that he 
pays only between three and four shillings in the pound when you 
would call it ten. If we add the impost and excises so large a pro- 
portion of the Estates of the Inhabitants of some of the Colonies 
has been annually paid during the war that if the Inhabitants of 
Britain had paid in the same Proportion there would have been no 
great increase of the national Debt. But let me ask whether it was 
from a parental Affection to the Colonists and to save them from 
french Vassalage that Britain was at this Expence or was it from 
fear of losing that advantageous trade she had so long carried on 
with her Colonies? And pray will the Nation or will the Colonies 
reap the benefit of the successes obtained by this expence. I know 
of no advantage which can arise to the northern Colonies. If you 
should tell me their fishery will be increased I am not sure of that 
but I am sure if it should Britain will reap the benefit and any ex- 
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traordinary profit will center there for an extraordinary purchase 
of her Manufactures and I may say the same of any other extra- 
ordinary profit in trade if any such should be. An additional 
Country has been acquired and our Inhabitants among others are 
permitted to settle there. why this will damage to us [sic] that re- 
main and in fact the improved Lands of most of the Colonies have 
sunk 25, per Cent in their [value] from the advance upon Labour. 
whereas every new farm makes a new demand for British Manu- 
factures. But a further charge will be necessary for our Protection 
and it will be reasonable we should contribute to that. I am very 
sensible that if in any future wars any Nation in Europe should 
make the Colonies their object a British Navy must protect or 
they will become a prey and in case of such a war I cannot doubt 
the Colonies would contribute as liberally to their own protection 
as they have done in the last. But when there is peace in Europe 
what occasion is there for any national expence in America. For 
one hundred years together the New England Colonies were from 
time to time engaged in war with the Indians encouraged and as- 
sisted by the French and yet received no aid from Britain nor from 
the neighbouring Colonies. New York, Pensilvania, Maryland Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas are as able to defend their respec{tive}* 
frontiers as the New England Colonies were to defend theirs and 
if they [received?] no aid from the Crown they would do it. The 
Indians may har[rass?] them for a short time but as soon as the 
Inhabitants have learned to [fight?] the Indians as the New Eng- 
land Men did in their own territories [and?] lay waste their Corn 
fields and break up their Settlements they will grow tired and sue 
for peace. And as the Governments who have been molested here- 
tofore have born the charge of their own defence it seems reasonable 
it seems reasonable [sic] that those Governments who are now mo- 
lested should bear their Charges and no doubt they had rather do 
the whole of it by a tax of their own raising than pay their propor- 
tion in any other way If a Garrison is necessary to keep the new 
acquired Subjects of Canada to their duty they are a Conquered 
people and cannot complain of the charge if it is laid upon them. 
If a cover be necessary for Settlers in the new Countries moderate 


2 The brackets include words filled in by conjecture where a corner of the 
manuscript is torn. 
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quitrents will bear the expence of it. It may after all be the deter- 
mination of Parliament that the Colonists have neither a legal nor 
equitable claim to exemption from Parliamentary Taxes but if it 
should they have another Argument in their favour vizt. that it 
cannot be good policy and must be prejudicial to the national in- 
terest to impose such taxes. The Advantages proposed by an in- 
crease of the revenue are fallacious and delusive you will lose more 
than you will gain. And here ! shall observe what I might have 
done with propriety when I was considering the equity of claim 
made by the Colonists. vizt. that Britain reaps the Profit of all 
their Trade and of the increase of their Substance for they are 
enabled thereby to take of so much more of British manufactures. 
and experience must have shewn to the nation that in proportion 
to the increase of the numbers and Estates of the Colonists in like 
proportion the exports from Britain have continually increased 
How have your own writers boasted and with how much reason of 
the amazing wealth arising from the trade with the Colonies? Ev- 
ery trading Colonist is perpetually contriving to make every 
branch of his trade produce him Silver and Gold or some com- 
modity or some commodity [sic] that will serve for returns to dis- 
charge the debt always due to Britain: Is this the Case with most 
other Branches of your trade? Is not the balance with most other 
Countries against you? and the Specie you receive from your Col- 
onies going from you to discharge it? Are not the other commercial 
States able to afford their manufactures cheaper than you can? 
Does not France every day pour in their woollen goods among the 
Spaniards your old Customers and do not your Supplies decrease 
in proportion. The Prospect is that in a short time you will have 
only your Colonies with whom you can carry on any advantageous 
commerce. That indeed will be enough if you encourage them to 
increase the consumption of your manufactures for fifty years to 
come as they have done for fifty years past and with no more than 
reasonable encouragement they infallibly will do it and in much 
greater proportion. For your own sake therefore as well as out of 
regard to the Colonists let me give you a little Sketch of their pres- 
ent turn of mind and leave you to judge whether it is a wise meas- 
ure to check or change it and whether by humouring and cherish- 
ing it you will not serve your own interests to a much greater degree 
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than by your present Schemes. In all the Colonies upon the Conti- 
nent but the northermost more especially the Inhabitants are 
generally freeholders where there is one farm in the hands of a 
Tenant. I suppose there are fifty occupied by him who has the fee 
of it. [Th]is* is the ruling Passion to be a Freeholder. Most men as 
soon as their [sons?] grow up endeavour to procure tracts in some 
new Townships where [all?] except the eldest go out one after an- 
other with a wife a yoke of Oxen [a ho?}rse a Cow or two and maybe 
a few Goats and husbandry Tools a [smjall hut is built the man 
and his family fare hard for a few 


[The last page of the manuscript ends here] 


8 The brackets include words filled in by conjecture where a corner of the 
manuscript is torn. 








THE GENESIS OF 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 
“THE MINISTER’S WOOING”* 


CHARLES HOWELL FOSTER 


I 


HE Minister's Wooing’ never achieved, of course, the 

world fame of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but the discriminating 
have noticed it as a significant American book from the time it 
began to appear serially in the December, 1858, issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly. As early as 1859, when the novel had not yet 
been published in entirety, James Russell Lowell wrote in 
The New York Tribune: “It has always seemed to us that the 
anti-slavery element in the two former novels by Mrs. Stowe 
stood in the way of a full appreciation of her remarkable gen- 
ius, at least in her own country. . . . It is a great satisfaction to 
us that in The Minister's Wooing she has chosen her time and 
laid her scene amid New England habits and traditions. There 


1 This essay is a portion of the chapter devoted to The Minister’s Wooing in 
a forthcoming critical study of Mrs. Stowe’s New England novels and tales en- 
titled New England’s Looking-glass. 


2 The story concerns James Marvyn who loves a young woman, Mary Scudder. 
Because he has not yet experienced conversion and is even of a sceptical turn 
(serious matters in eighteenth-century Newport), the Widow Scudder discourages 
his attentions to her daughter. Mary, however, is moved by benevolence and 
love and sends James off to sea with her Bible and the knowledge that she 
would be willing to be damned if he could be saved. During his absence, Mary 
meets Aaron Burr and Madame de Frontignac, whose affair is the subplot of the 
novel. But more importantly while James is at sea, Mrs. Scudder encourages 
Mary to think of matrimony with the famous New England divine, Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, who lives in the Scudder home. Mary is attracted by Dr. Hopkins’ pro- 
found piety and nobility, particularly after he sacrifices his worldly position to 
fight the slave-trade upon which Newport wealth is based. Matters come to a 
head with the report that James Marvyn has been drowned at sea, apparently 
unregenerate. Mary nurses James’s mother through a temporary seizure of in- 
sanity consequent upon her fears for her son in the other world. Mary herself 
goes through a spiritual crisis from which she emerges in a state of beatitude. 
Encouraged by her mother, she accepts Dr. Hopkins’ offer of marriage, only to 
be thrown into soul-shaking perplexity by the unexpected return of James. 
Mary will not break her word to Dr. Hopkins, but through a seamstress the 
Doctor learns of Mary’s abiding love for James and renounces his claim after 
great inward struggle. Mary and James are married. 
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is no other writer who is so capable of perpetuating for us, in 
a work of art, a style of thought and manner which railways 
and newspapers will soon render as palaeozoic as the mastodon 
or the megalosaurians.’* Whittier, who showed himself a pen- 
etrating student of Puritan life in Leaves from Margaret 
Smith’s Journal (1849), wrote that when he was in the mood 
for thinking deeply he turned to The Minister's Wooing.‘ In 
our own time, this first of Mrs. Stowe’s New England novels 
has been praised by Vernon Louis Parrington, Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, Van Wyck Brooks and George Frisbie Whicher. But 
the book has been the subject of misinterpretation as well as 
incidental praise. Constance Rourke and Mrs. Stowe’s grand- 
son, Lyman Beecher Stowe, have helped spread the impression 
that in The Minister's Wooing, Mrs. Stowe made “a long as- 
sault on the Puritan faith.”* How well-established this view 
must be is indicated by the fact that such a popular source of 
information as The Columbia Encyclopedia describes The 
Minister's Wooing as “an attack on Calvinism.’ This reading, 
however, is not supported by the genesis of the book as revealed 
in Mrs. Stowe’s letters and her other writings. 

In their concern with the persons and events of Mrs. Stowe’s 
triumphal tour of Europe in the wake of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
her critics and biographers have overlooked the real impor- 
tance of her first encounter with the Old World. Behind the 
glittering facade of the ovation tended to her by the socially 
and intellectually prominent and by vast hordes of ordinary 

* Quoted in “Introductory Note,” Harriet Beecher Stowe, The Minister's 


Wooing (Boston, 1896), viii-ix. This is Volume v of The Writings of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in sixteen volumes. 

*Charles E. Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe (Boston and New 
York, 1890), $27. 

5 Constance Rourke, Trumpets of Jubilee (New York, 1927), 120. See also the 
comment in Lyman Beecher Stowe, Saints, Sinners and Beechers (Indianapolis, 
1934), 202: “The Minister’s Wooing was an attack on the cruelty and injustice 
of Calvinism just as Uncle Tom's Cabin was an attack on the cruelty and injus- 
tice of slavery. In The Minister’s Wooing she attacked Calvinism without attack- 
ing Calvinists just as in Uncle Tom’s Cabin she attacked slavery without attack- 
ing slaveholders.” 

* The Columbia Encyclopedia (New York, 1935), 1694. 
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men and women, Mrs. Stowe was meditating not so much the 
significance of fame as the significance of Puritanism seen from 
the vantage point of Europe. This was only natural for a wom- 
an who saw the whole meaning of life in terms of Calvinistic 
theology and for whom the writing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin had 
been essentially a religious rather than a social act. What seems 
to have inspired her re-evaluation of Puritanism mainly, how- 
ever, was her discovery of it as a destructive force. In her child- 
hood world of Litchfield, Connecticut, in her early years in 
Cincinnati, and even in the South she had imagined in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Calvinism was the great constructive force in es- 
tablishing and educating society. When in the early weeks of 
her tour she viewed the altar of Aberdeen Cathedral, hacked 
by the Covenanters in 1649, she was in a world that represented 
a basic departure from her experience. Her criticism, however, 
consisted only of the observation that “leprosy lies deep with- 
in” and that “the good divine might better have aimed a ser- 
mon at the heart than an axe at the altar.’ 

At was not until she had seen ruin after ruin attributed to 
Cromwell's army that she conceded those might be pardoned 
“who did not look deeper than the surface, for the prejudice 
with which they regarded the whole movement,” and even 
here, she added, “‘a movement, however, of which we, and all 
which is most precious to us, are the lineal descendants and 
heirs.”’* Evidently, Mrs. Stowe in loyalty to her inherited faith 
was fighting a rear-guard action against the facts and the con- 
clusions they forced upon her. After she had been stimulated 
by the great religious art of the continent, she could no longer 
pretend to herself that Calvinism was all-lovely. She wondered 
if God could delight “in dwellings and modes of life or forms 
of worship where every thing is reduced to cold, naked utili- 
ty,”* and she went further than this. In the concluding pages 

7 Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands (Boston, 1854), 
I, 102-103. 

8 Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 1, 243-244. 

® Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, ti, 250. 
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of Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands (1854), she wrote: ‘““With 
all New England's earnestness and practical efficiency, there is 
a long withering of the soul’s more ethereal part,—a crushing 
out of the beautiful,—which is horrible. Children are born 
there with a sense of beauty equally delicate with any in the 
world, in whom it dies a lingering death of smothered desire 
and pining, weary starvation. I know, because I have felt it.” 

The importance of this last passage is that it anticipates by 
five years the aesthetic frustration Mrs. Stowe would attribute 
to Mrs. Marvyn in The Minister's Wooing, and there are two 
other passages which mark equally surprising anticipations. As 
she passed the spot on the Irish coast where her sister Cath- 
arine’s fiancé had met death in 1822, Mrs. Stowe was moved to 
comment: “Surely, without the revelation of God in Jesus, 
who could believe in the divine goodness? I do not wonder the 
old Greeks so often spoke of their gods as cruel, and believed 
the universe was governed by a remorseless and inexorable fate. 
Who could come to any other conclusion, except from the 
pages of the Bible?’"* The other passage I refer to is Mrs. 
Stowe’s reflection on Luther and Calvin in the shadow of 
Mont Blanc: “Calvinism, in its essential features, never will 
cease from the earth, because the great fundamental facts of 
nature are Calvinistic, and men with strong minds and wills 
always discover it. The predestination of a sovereign will is 


written over all things. . . . . All this I say, while I fully sym- 
pathize with the causes which incline many fine and beautiful 
minds against the system.”"* This grim conviction, that the 


laws of nature present the same difficulty as the Bible inter- 

preted Calvinistically, Mrs. Stowe would portray Mrs. Mar- 

vyn as uttering in her despair and dismay after the apparent 

death of her son James. On the basis of these passages, it is not 

safe to conclude that Mrs. Stowe discovered the aesthetic limi- 

tation of Calvinism or its bewildering truth in her inner tur- 
10 Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 11, $92. 


11 Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 1, 16 


12 Sunny Memories of Forcign Lands, 1, 277 
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moil after the death of her son, Henry Ellis Stowe, drowned in 
the Connecticut River, July 9, 1857. The death of her son 
while he was possibly unregenerate was an important factor in 
the creation of The Minister's Wooing, but not in the manner 
suggested by some of Mrs. Stowe’s critics. Two of what have 
been interpreted as Mrs. Stowe’s critical observations concern- 
ing her ancestral Calvinism were clearly not the result of her 
dismay on the death of her son. They were familiar to her four 
years before his death and in a period which she described as 
“sunny.” 

In The Minister's Wooing, Mrs. Stowe balanced the dark as- 
pects of New England religion and life against her conviction 
that “Never was there a community where the roots of com- 
mon life shot down so deeply, and were so intensely grappled 
around things sublime and eternal. The founders . . . turned 
their backs on the whole glory of the visible to found . . . a re- 
public of which the God of Heaven and Earth should be the 
sovereign power. ... Inacommunity thus unworldly must have 
arisen a mode of thought, energetic, original, and sublime.”* 
This defense of New England civilization has its origin, par- 
tially at least, in Mrs. Stowe’s reappraisal of Puritanism during 
her European journey. In the same weeks in which she grad- 
ually realized the aesthetic limitation of Puritanism, she came 
to realize its social contribution. The rough verses commemo- 
rating eighteen thousand Covenanters slain between 1661 and 
1688 inspired her to defend “the world’s benefactors and re- 
formers,” who, in being “without form or comeliness,” were a 
trial to our virtue.** The Covenanters, she stated, had kept 
alive the liberty and self-respect, making possible the literature 
of Scotland. Criticism of them by descendants of Covenanters 
or Puritans was ungenerous: “their names which went down in 
the dust like a gallant banner trodden in the mire, shall rise 
again all glorious in the sight of nations.” 

18 The Minister's Wooing, 242. 


1# Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 1, 189. 
15 Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 1, 190. 
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More temperately at a later period in her tour she divested 
herself of the prejudices of New England education, as she put 
it, and discovered the value of the Puritan Sabbath “merely 
in relation to things of this life.” She supposed that there was 
good reason that only those countries observing the Sabbath 
in the Calvinistic manner possessed the popular form of gov- 
ernment. The Puritan Sabbath required the voluntary dis- 
severing of the mind from earthly concerns and its concentra- 
tion one day in seven on spiritual matters. This trained men in 
self-control which was the basis of popular government. More 
than this, the abstract theologizing of Puritan preaching gave 
the New England laborer “more elements of mental discipline 
than a French peasant gets in a whole life time.”** Indeed, the 
woes of the great French people sprang from the fact that “a 
Jezebel de Medici” had exterminated the Huguenots. The in- 
stability, the turbulence, the convulsions of French history 
could all be traced to the destruction of “that element of re- 
ligious rationalism which is at once conservative and progres- 
sive.”"** 

When she returned to Andover, Mrs. Stowe continued to 
think of Puritanism and particularly to weigh that aspect of it 
which had caused her the greatest difficulty in Europe: the rec- 
onciliation of the Puritan distrust of beauty with the noble 
function of Puritanism as a shaper of society. The result of 
her meditation was a brief essay, “The Old Oak of Andover— 
A Revery,” printed in the 1855 edition of The Mayflower. In 
this essay she wrote that the ancient oak across the street from 
her Andover home was akin to the Puritan settlers of the 
town “so gnarled and knotted were they, yet so outbursting 
with a green and vernal crown, yearly springing, of noble and 
generous thoughts, rustling with leaves which shall be for the 
healing of nations.”** The oak, which they had known, should 
be cherished for their sake as “the broken statue of some an- 

16 Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 1, 413. 


17 Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 1, 409. 
18 Harriet Beecher Stowe, The Mayflower (Boston, 1855), 444. 
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tique wrestler, brown with time, yet glorious in its suggestion 
of past achievement.”** Of this, Mrs. Stowe was all the more 
convinced because of a recent attack, which she did not iden- 
tify, on the Puritans as men who gored grace and beauty. If 
beauty was only that which appealed to the senses, there was 
some truth in the charge that the Puritan spirit was the enemy 
of beauty, but Plato had suggested that there were two beauties, 
one celestial, one vulgar. Here Mrs. Stowe found the resolu- 
tion of her difficulty: the Puritans were worshippers of celes- 
tial beauty; they broke the shrine of physical loveliness so that 
men might “gain access to the divine, invisible One.” As she 
noted, remembering the artistic glories she had seen in Europe: 
“There were abundance of people to think of pictures, and 
statues, and gems, and cameos, vases and marbles, and all man- 
ner of deliciousness. The world was all drunk with the enchant- 
ments of the lower Venus, and it was needful that these men 
should come, Baptist-like in the wilderness, in raiment of cam- 
el’s hair.” Such men, she asserted, were needed at the very 
moment when art, it was said, was waking in America. The 
comparison of the Puritan to an oak “outbursting with a green 
and vernal crown” Mrs. Stowe would half remember in the 
metaphor she used in writing of Dr. Hopkins in The Minister's 
Wooing: “Yes, the Doctor was green,—immortally green; as a 
cedar of Lebanon, which, waving its broad archangel wings 
over some fast-rooted, eternal old solitude, and seeing from its 
sublime height the vastness of the universe, veils its kingly 
head with humility before God's infinite majesty.” 


II 
Mrs. Stowe’s mature evaluation of Puritanism may be traced 
to her first encounter with the Old World, but her embodiment 
of that evaluation in character and incident in The Minister's 
Wooing had its primary source in the appeal of her father, Ly- 
man Beecher, age seventy-eight, for help from his children in 
18 The Mayflower, 445. 


20 The Mayflower, 447. 
21 The Minister's Wooing, 302-303. 
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preparing his autobiography. Charles Beecher’s statement that 
his father related his reminiscences “in the course of 1853 and 
onward . . . during successive visits at Mrs. Stowe’s, in An- 
dover . . .”** and the evidence of the first few chapters, largely 
replies to questions posed by ““H.B.S.,” indicate Mrs. Stowe’s 
intimate réle in the work. Except in the formal task of collect- 
ing papers and preparing the book for the printer, Mrs. Stowe 
was probably as much editor of her father’s recollections as her 
brother. There were undoubtedly other passages she contrib- 
uted in addition to the five chapters officially credited to her. 
This close acquaintance with the Autobiography, Corre- 
spondence, Etc., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. was of particular val- 
ue to Mrs. Stowe in writing The Minister's Wooing because 
the Autobiography was far from being simply the story of its 
central character. It was a conglomerate of correspondence, 
chapters of reminiscence, reports of conversation with Dr. 
Beecher, and critical comment by the editor: it might well 
have been entitled The Beecher Family. As Mrs. Stowe partici- 
pated in the task of putting the family history together, she not 
only reviewed in her mind and imagination her entire child- 
hood experience of Puritanism in Litchfield, Connecticut; she 
also saw all the chief characters of her Puritan world act out in 
slow motion, as it were, their mortal and immortal dramas. 
What underlines the importance of this experience in rela- 
tion to The Minister's Wooing is the fact that though the Auto- 
biography was not published until 1864, it was essentially com- 
pleted by 1857 at the very time when Mrs. Stowe was confront- 
ed with the possible eternal loss of her son Henry. In the same 
letter to her sister Catharine Beecher in which she described 
her earlier “distressing doubts as to Henry’s spiritual state,” 
she concluded: “Papa and mama are here, and we have been 
reading over the ‘Autobiography and Correspondence.’ It is 
glorious, beautiful. . . .”** By the time she wrote this letter, 
22 Charles Beecher, editor, Autobiography, Correspondence, Etc., of Lyman 
Beecher, D.D. (New York, 1864), 11, 544. 
23 Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 321. 
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Mrs. Stowe had put her first awful doubts behind her as “dis- 
honorable to God,” but it was of first importance as she began 
to write The Minister's Wooing that she should have been 
freshly aware of the intimate documentation of Puritanism in 
the Autobiography and found it “glorious, beautiful.” 

Mrs. Stowe was doubtless reminded by Henry’s death in 
1857, and by her own anguish, of the despair of her sister Cath- 
arine in 1822. Catharine’s fiancé, Alexander Metcalf Fisher, 
had drowned at sea, leaving behind no indication of his con- 
version. The two tragedies were parallel in that a young man 
who was loved had drowned while he was still apparently un- 
converted, and Catharine’s story clearly furnished Mrs. Stowe 
with the suggestion for James’s supposed death and his moth- 
er’s despair. But in view of Mrs. Stowe’s part in her father’s 
Autobiography and her reaction to it, one must modify the 
judgment of Lyman Beecher Stowe: ‘Her own fresh tragedy 
and these ancient terrors which it awakened led Mrs. Stowe to 
relive her sister’s tragedy of a generation ago. And this resulted 
in The Minister's Wooing.”** The more accurate statement 
would be that the death of Henry Ellis Stowe reminded her of 
Catharine's loss and despair, which partially paralleled her 
own, but that the Autobiography was an important factor in 
keeping her from complete identification with the attitudes of 
her sister. The Autobiography with its countless reminders of 
the dignity and beauty of Puritan life stood between Mrs. 
Stowe and the possible temptation to paint Puritanism as 
simply mental and spiritual bondage. 

The degree to which Mrs. Stowe made conscious and cal- 
culated use of her father’s Autobiography it is impossible to 
determine in many instances. But the Autobiography must still 
be regarded as the primary source for many of the personalities 
and striking details of the picture of Puritanism in The Min- 
ister’s Wooing. Comparison of the Autobiography and The 
Minister's Wooing furnishes the safest ground for describing 


24 Lyman Beecher Stowe, Saints, Sinners and Beechers, 201. 
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Mrs. Stowe’s picture as authentic; and it throws much light on 
her probable intention if we remember that for her the writ- 
ing of a book, even Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was never a complete- 
ly calculated affair but largely a matter of throwing herself into 
sympathy with her subject matter and writing down the visions 
which filled her imagination. The major revelation derived 
from comparison of the Autobiography with The Minister's 
Wooing concerns Mary Scudder, who in losing a lover at sea 
has been identified in the past with Catharine Beecher in life. 
In terms of Mrs. Stowe’s use of the Autobiography or of her 
own memories, however, Mary Scudder’s story was only in bare 
outline that of Catharine. Mary’s character was in all likeli- 
hood modeled on that of Mrs. Stowe’s mother, Roxana Foote 
Beecher. Mary as a New England nun embodying all the Puri- 
tan virtues was like Roxana in instance after instance. 

The first Mrs. Beecher, who had died when little Harriet 
was between five and six, was the shrine at which Lyman Beech- 
er and his children worshipped—literally. When Henry Ward 
Beecher said sixty years after Roxana’s death, “My mother is 
to me what the Virgin Mary is to a devout Catholic,”’** he was 
carrying on a pattern of veneration characteristic of his child- 
hood. Mrs. Stowe remembered that during a siege of scarlet 
fever when she was a little girl her father had reminded God 
“of her mother who is now a saint in heaven.” Here certainly 
was suggestion for Mary Scudder, whom Dr. Hopkins regarded 
as a holy woman like Deborah, Huldah, and Anna the prophet- 
ess," and to whom the Catholic Madame de Frontignac in the 
novel said “‘you are as true a saint as Saint Catharine; indeed, 
I always think of you when I think of our dear Lady. . . .”™ 
But the clearest proof that Mrs. Stowe had her mother in mind 
when she wrote of Mary Scudder is a letter from Mary to Dr. 
Hopkins, which might well be taken for Mrs. Stowe’s own mid- 

25 Stowe, Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 501-502. 

26 Autobiography, 1, 307. 

27 The Minister's Wooing, 265. 

28 The Minister’s Wooing, 287. 
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nineteenth-century questioning of the demands of Calvinism. 
In composing this letter, Mrs. Stowe, as her critics and biog- 
raphers have failed to note, did nothing less than look in the 
Autobiography and copy out word for word large sections of a 
letter Roxana Foote wrote Lyman Beecher September 1, 1798. 
Such key passages as the following appear verbatim in both the 
Autobiography and The Minister's Wooing: ‘To love God be- 
cause he is good to me, you seem to think, is not a right kind of 
love, and yet every moment of my life I have experienced his 
goodness. . . . 1 am not sensible that I ever in my life imagined 
any thing but good could come from the hand of God. . . . The 
disinterested love to God which you think is alone the gen- 
uine love, I see not how we can be ceriain we possess, when 
our love of happiness and our love of God are so inseparably 
connected. . . .”"** 

The unrelieved perfection of Mary Scudder’s character is to 
be explained, in part at least, by the fact that Mrs. Stowe’s ac- 
tual memories of her mother constituted only tiny glimpses as 
she looked back in her experience. The main outlines of Rox- 
ana’s picture she derived from the circumstance that “every 
person in the town, from the highest to the lowest, seemed to 
have been so impressed by her character and life that they con- 
stantly reflected some portion of it back upon us.’’*° The por- 
tion reflected in Puritan Litchfield, of course, was that which 
would most contribute to piety. Candace, Roxana’s Negro 
washerwoman, drew the Beecher children aside to tell them, 
with tears in her eyes, of the saintly virtues of their mother. 
Lyman Beecher, who had written a letter to Roxana in his op- 
pressed turning to her after her death, used her in raising his 
children as ‘‘an appeal to our hearts which he knew we could 
not resist.”’** The result of this veneration for their mother was, 
as Mrs. Stowe noted in one of her chapters in the Autobiog- 

29 Autobiography, 1, 83-86; The Minister’s Wooing, 213-214. I have kept the 
punctuation of the original letter in my quotation. 

30 Autobiography, 1, 305. 

31 Autobiography, 1, 307. 
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raphy, that the hope of meeting Roxana in heaven was “the 
last strand which did not part in hours of fierce temptation; 
and that the remembrance of her holy life and death was a sol- 
emn witness of the truth of religion, which repelled every as- 
sault of skepticism, and drew back the soul from every wander- 
ing to the faith in which she lived and died.”"* Mrs. Stowe 
probably remembered this passage when she imagined that 
Mary Scudder’s image helped James Marvyn fight off the temp- 
tations of a sailor’s life and was instrumental at the last in lead- 
ing him back to the ancestral Puritan faith. 

At the center of The Minister's Wooing Mrs. Stowe thus 
placed in a fictionalized portrait of her mother the clearest vin- 
dication of Puritanism furnished by her father’s Autobiog- 
raphy. This testimony of Puritanism as a power for good she 
could hardly have made had she based Mary Scudder, as critics 
have supposed, on the character of Catharine Beecher. Mary 
and Catharine stood, in fact, at opposite poles. Unlike Mary 
Scudder, whose “evidences” were clear before James's appar- 
ent death at sea, Catharine had not experienced regeneration 
before Fisher was lost. Her willingness, in a letter to her broth- 
er Edward soon after she heard of the wreck of the Albion, to 
concede that “the Judge of the whole earth cannot but do 
right’’* led to a very different sequel from Mary’s unassisted 
sanctification of her sorrow: it was the beginning of a long epis- 
tolary debate with her father and Edward on the main points 
of Calvinistic theology. 

Catharine’s attack was directed at the very center of Calvin- 
ism, the doctrine of Original Sin. She granted that Fisher was 
guilty (i.e., unregenerate) and she went so far as to confess that 
in looking at herself she could see “nothing but the most de- 
basing selfishness and depravity in my heart.”’** But the telling 
point, in her case as in Fisher's, was that she could not feel that 
she was without excuse. She had not received “a nature pure 
32 Autobiography, 1, 307. 

33 Autobiography, 1, 480. 
34 Autobiography, 1, 482. 
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and uncontaminated,” and, therefore, she could not be expect- 
ed to acknowledge guilt in the orthodox Calvinistic manner: 
“I can not feel this; I never shall by any mental exertion of my 
own; and if I ever do feel it, it will be by the interference of 
divine Omnipotence, and the work would seem to me miracu- 
lous.’’** 

What Lyman Beecher described to Edward as Catharine’s 
“awfully interesting state of mind’’** was something vastly dif- 
ferent from the tumultuous amazement which momentarily 
made Mary Scudder a mournful Cassandra. On her father’s 
writing desk, Catharine left a note in which she described her- 
self as a helpless being in a frail bark driven relentlessly on a 
swift current toward a tremendous precipice; there was One 
on the shore who might save but “He regards me not.” Ly- 
man Beecher could not leave his daughter to her own solution 
of her troubles as Dr. Hopkins left Mary. On the reverse of 
Catharine’s note, her father replied, not for himself but for 
God. As God, He had seen the frail bark and pressed on to the 
rescue. He had called to her; He had stretched out His hand, 
but all to no avail. Finally, He had sunk (in Fisher) the bark in 
which was all her earthly treasure, but still He was unheard. 
Dr. Beecher concluded with what must have been a thought 
filled with terror for his daughter: ““What shall I do? Yet a lit- 
tle longer will I wait, and if she accept my proffered aid, then 
shall her feet be planted on a rock, and a new song be put into 
her mouth. If she refuse, the stream will roll on, and the bark, 
the oar, and voyager be seen no more.’’** 

Catharine’s visit in November, 1822, to the Fisher home 
in Franklin, Massachusetts, may have given Mrs. Stowe the 
suggestion for her having Mary visit the Marvyns in The Min- 
ister’s Wooing, but with this, the similarity between the two 
visits certainly ceases. Mary’s function at the Marvyn’s was to 

85 Autobiography, 1, 483. 

36 Autobiography, 1, 484. 

37 Autobiography, 1, 485. 

88 Autobiography, 1, 486. 
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nurse Mrs. Marvyn through her despair verging on insanity. 
Catharine sought out the Fishers with the faint hope that she 
might find some overlooked evidence that her fiancé had ex- 
perienced regeneration. Her report to her father was what she 
had feared it would have to be. Fisher's parents could scarcely 
remember a wrong thing he had done, but it was clear from his 
letters and other sources that though he sought to yield himself 
to his Maker from early childhood, he had been unable to do 
so.** There was yet another source of bewilderment, one which 
marks a strong contrast with Mary Scudder’s placid relations 
with Samuel Hopkins in the novel. Catharine could not per- 
ceive why the reasoning of the Fisher’s family minister, Dr. 
Nathaniel Emmons, that God made us all machines with wick- 
edness “put into us,” was not unanswerable “‘so far as argument 
is concerned.”’*° The commotion in Catharine’s mind was, as 
she wrote, at its crisis. To her, it seemed that her lost friend had 
done all that unassisted human strength could do, and yet she 
often entertained the dreadful thought that all his efforts had 
been vain, that he was wailing that he had ever been born, and 
that she herself was following his steps to the dark world where 
hope never comes. In this mood, Catharine felt she could not 
bend her knees to God nor open her lips in prayer; in her 
mournful desperation, she even considered rejecting religion 
entirely and living according to the philosophy “Let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die.”"** 

Mrs. Stowe could take no suggestion for the character of 
Mary Scudder from Catharine Beecher’s doubt and despair as 
revealed in the Autobiography, and there was little suggestion 
she could find in Catharine’s own writings. Possibly, Letters on 
the Difficulties of Religion (1836), ‘respectfully dedicated to 
an honored and beloved father,” gave a hint for the theological 
discussions of Mary Scudder and Dr. Hopkins. The Letters em- 
phasized that “God does not require anything of us but what 

39 Autobiography, 1, 496. 

40 Autobiography, 1, 497. 
41 Autobiography, 1, 497- 
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we have full ability to perform,’’*? but in the main they reas- 
serted the theses of Calvinism. Catharine, in her partial re- 
covery from her despair of 1822, acknowledged that “all man- 
kind are in danger of eternal ruin; that securing true piety is 
the only method of safety,’’** and she sought to bring those back 
to orthodox Calvinistic theology who had fallen, at peril of 
their souls, into Unitarianism or scepticism. 

But Catharine did not maintain the intellectual position she 
asserted in this book published in the year of Emerson’s Na- 
ture. She moved with the large tides of nineteenth-century 
American thought, and in 1857, just as Mrs. Stowe was about 
to write The Minister's Wooing, Catharine published a book 
which the original of Mary Scudder could never have written. 
Common Sense Applied to Religion; or, The Bible and the Peo- 
ple, was dedicated significantly, not to Lyman Beecher, but to 
“the People, as the safest and truest interpreters of the Bible, 
and TO WOMAN, as the heaven-appointed educator of Mind. 
... The “Illustrative Mental History” in the introduction 
was Catharine's account of her essential opposition to her fa- 
ther’s Calvinism from her earliest years. She underlined her 
confusion during the winter of 1822 and emphasized her sus- 
picion at that time that “there must be a dreadful mistake 
somewhere.”’** The years immediately after Fisher's death she 
described as ‘‘a constant conflict between the theories to which 
I had bowed my intellect, and thought I really believed, and 
the impulses of my moral nature and common sense.’** The 
result of the conflict in Catharine’s words was that “the whole 
force of my being was turned, not toward Him, but toward my 
lost, and suffering, and darkened fellow-beings.’’ In the “Ad- 
denda” to Common Sense Applied to Religion, Catharine 

42 Catharine E. Beecher, Letters on the Difficulties of Religion (Hartford, 
1836), 170. 

43 Letters on the Difficulties of Religion, 324. 


44 Catharine E. Beecher, Common Sense Applied to Religion; or, The Bible 
and the People (New York, 1857), xxiv. 
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broke with the whole Beecher clan. She attacked the Augustin- 
ian principles behind Calvinism; she discovered small comfort 
in her brother Edward's attempt in The Conflict of Ages (1853) 
to save, with the help of Origen, some vestige of the Augustin- 
ian position; and finally, she described the writings of Jona- 
than Edwards as “contradictory and inconsistent,’** and lined 
herself up with Augustine’s mighty opponent, Pelagius, and 
those modern Pelagians, the Unitarians. 

Catharine’s contribution to The Minister's Wooing on the 
basis of such evidence might appear completely negligible, but 
probably she contributed considerable to the character of Mrs. 
Marvyn, the mighty opposite to Mary Scudder. Mrs. Marvyn, 
of course, was based in part on the actual Mrs. Fisher. Like 
Mrs. Fisher, whose son, Catharine’s fiancé, was a professor at 
Yale, Mrs. Marvyn was a farmer’s wife whose eldest son was 
‘mathematical professor in one of the leading colleges of New 
England.”’** Like Mrs. Fisher again, Mrs. Marvyn lived a con- 
scientious life without hope that God would consider her a 
Christian. But in important details of her inner history, Mrs. 
Marvyn bore a striking resemblance to Catharine Beecher. 
Like Catharine in her crisis, Mrs. Marvyn found the center of 
her bewilderment in the problem of accountability: God “or- 
dains every sin, and does all that is necessary to make it certain, 
—that He creates the vessels of wrath and fits them for destruc- 
tion, and that He has an infinite knowledge by which He can 
do it without violating their free agency. So much the worse! 
What a use of infinite knowledge! What if men should do so?”"*” 
Catharine, as she followed Nathaniel Emmons and Lyman 
Beecher with painful awareness of the logic of Calvinism, may 
well have furnished a basis for Mrs. Marvyn as she listened to 
Samuel Hopkins: “No pair of eyes followed the web of his 
reasonings with a keener and more anxious watchfulness . . . 
and as she was drawn along the train of its inevitable logic, a 

47 Common Sense Applied to Religion, 307. 

48 The Minister’s Wooing, 78. 
#9 The Minister's Wooing, 251. 
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close observer might have seen how the shadows deepened 
over them.’’*° Mrs. Marvyn also repeated, with only a change 
into the plural, Catharine’s statement in Common Sense Ap- 
plied to Religion: “I am quite sure there must be dreadful 
mistakes somewhere.””** 

For other qualities in Mrs. Marvyn the Autobiography fur- 
nishes a likely source. Mrs. Marvyn, whose “‘active soul within 
traveled cycles and cycles of thought’? and who was often ab- 
sorbed in mathematical or metaphysical studies, was like Mrs. 
Stowe’s Aunt Esther Beecher, who “read on all subjects—chem- 
istry, philosophy, physiology, but especially on natural his- 
tory.”"** The great round table covered with books, which Mrs. 
Stowe remembered in her reminiscence of her Grandmother 
Foote, supplied an original for Mrs. Marvyn’s table piled with 
volumes of “history, biography, mathematics, volumes of the 
encyclopaedia, poetry, novels.’"** Even Roxana Beecher con- 
tributed confirmation of the pre-transcendental New England 
woman's interest in intellectual matters. In the early days of 
her marriage, she had studied Lavoisier’s Chemistry with her 
sister Mary. It was this sister, Mary Foote Hubbard, who fur- 
nished Mrs. Stowe with what may have seemed to some readers 
her own invention to make Puritan New England intellectual. 
Mary Hubbard, like Mrs. Marvyn, found a mistake in a treatise 
on perspective and “did not leave it until she had substituted 
the true solution.”** 

It is thus difficult, if we allow Mrs. Stowe the true freedom of 
a novelist in making her imaginative reconstruction, to ques- 
tion the general authenticity of her picture of Puritan charac- 
ter and belief. In her handling of the character of Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, she seemed to her contemporaries, however, to have 
made needless modifications of history. Edwards A. Park, who 

50 The Minister’s Wooing, 77. 

51 The Minister’s Wooing, 258; cf. Common Sense Applied to Religion, xxiv. 

52 The Minister’s Wooing, 76. 
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had published Memoir of the Life and Character of Samuel 
Hopkins, D.D. in 1852, and who, as President of Andover The- 
ological Seminary, was friend and neighbor of the Stowes, 
strenuously urged Mrs. Stowe to revise the picture she was giv- 
ing her readers in The Atlantic Monthly. Dr. Hopkins in The 
Minister's Wooing, was represented, for example, as unmar- 
ried at forty when in fact he had married at twenty-six, and 
there were other alterations. According to a letter Dr. Park 
wrote in the 1880’s to Florine Thayer McCray, Mrs. Stowe had 
replied to his objections in “a very beautiful letter,” which 
had been loaned toa friend and lost. Dr. Park could remember, 
however, Mrs. Stowe’s statement that “she had planted her 
seed, that it had germinated and was growing rapidly; she did 
not think it safe to cut off the branch that was too long, nor 
to lengthen the branch that was too short, nor to interfere with 
the natural growth of the plant.”’** Mrs. Stowe was speaking to 
the issue here, not using literary theory to mask her careless- 
ness. She was well aware of the facts in the biography of the his- 
torical Samuel Hopkins. Her changes were the result of the 
seed she had planted and which she found growing so rapidly 
in 1858-1859. 

The initial key to her misrepresentation of Hopkins is the 
fact, already noted, that Roxana Beecher was the original of 
Mary Scudder. This meant, as Mrs. Stowe meditated her novel, 
that her minister’s wooing was, in part, Lyman Beecher’s woo- 
ing of his first wife. Mrs. Stowe had, however, decided on the 
historical Samuel Hopkins as one of her chief characters, al- 
most certainly because Hopkins had been an outspoken oppo- 
nent of slavery and a blow for a favorite cause could be struck 
in picturing his opposition. Confusion became initially con- 
founded at this point: Hopkins in the 17g0’s had to be repre- 
sented in middle life unless the most obvious details of his bi- 
ography were to be disregarded; at the same time he had to be 
unmarried if he was to be young Lyman Beecher. 


56 Florine Thayer McCray, The Life-Work of the Author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (New York and London, 1889), 281. 
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The fact that The Minister's Wooing in the externals of the 
plot was the story of Catharine Beecher meant that the histori- 
cal Samuel Hopkins was further blended with Nathaniel Em- 
mons, minister in Franklin, Massachusetts, in 1822. Fortunate- 
ly for Mrs. Stowe, Samuel Hopkins, who was intimate with 
Nathaniel Emmons,” agreed almost completely with him the- 
ologically: both considered God the efficient cause of evil as 
well as good, and both were distinguished for their profound- 
ly metaphysical views of sin. It is difficult to believe that Dr. 
Park did not understand at least this part of Mrs. Stowe’s char- 
acterization. As a friend of the Stowes, he would certainly 
have recognized Catharine's story in The Minister's Wooing, 
and he should have suspected that the minister was in part 
Emmons, particularly since he himself had almost certainly 
given Mrs. Stowe some of the suggestions for her introducing 
characteristics of Emmons into the portrait of Hopkins. 

Park, who was to publish Memoir of Dr. Emmons in 1861, 
anticipated his longer work with an essay in Sprague’s Annals 
of the American Pulpit (1857). This authoritative and fasci- 
nating collection of critical portraits of American clergymen 
“from the early settlement of the country to the close of the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-five’ Mrs. Stowe reviewed in 
The Atlantic Monthly for February, 1858, when she was at 
least planning The Minister's Wooing. Her review, “New Eng- 
land Ministers,” made only a single brief reference to Emmons 
but her interest clearly exceeded this apparent disregard. Park’s 
essay gave her a clear exposition of Emmons’ theological prin- 
ciples, so central in The Minister's Wooing, and in Park's de- 
scription of Emmons she found a basis for representing Hop- 
kins as mechanical in his conversation and in his undeviating 
passage from principle to action: “His fondness for system, so 
conspicuous in his theories, permeated his whole life; his dress, 

57 William B. Sprague, editor, Annals of the American Pulpit; or Commem- 
orative Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of Various Denomina- 
tions, from the Early Settlement of the Country to the Close of the Year Eight- 
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his manners, his employment which was like clock-work, his 
conversation which was often as methodical as a demonstration 
in Euclid, his tastes, his practical judgments. . . . He was frank, 
—so fearful lest men should misunderstand him that he often 
expressed his opinions in language more objectionable than 
was needed.”’** The essay on Hopkins in the Annals, which 
Mrs. Stowe must also have read with great interest, did not pic- 
ture the historical Samuel Hopkins as a man of this kind. 

What seems Mrs. Stowe’s carelessness with history thus turns 
out to be the result of her having amalgamated in the heat of 
her vision three New England ministers in her picture of Hop- 
kins. Mrs. McCray was correct in noting that Mrs. Stowe’s rep- 
resenting Hopkins as unmarried at forty made him eccen- 
tric.*"* New England ministers were as a rule married men— 
again and again if necessary. Emmons, for example, was mar- 
ried three times and his last marriage took place when he was 
eighty-six; Lyman Beecher, similarly, took a second and third 
wife, despite his devotion to Roxana. The best defence that can 
be made for Mrs. Stowe’s representing of Dr. Hopkins’ court- 
ing of Mary Scudder is that in the period of her novel, 1794, 
Hopkins married Elizabeth West, who bore marked resem- 
blance to Mary in that she “had been for many years, a resident 
of Newport, an active member of his church . . . a lady of re- 
markable endowments . . . a thoroughly read theologian, and 
not only understood well her husband's system, but was scarce- 
ly less capable than himself of defending it.” 


Ill 


The event which caused these diverse materials to germi- 
nate rapidly in Mrs. Stowe’s mind and imagination was, of 
course, the death of Henry Ellis Stowe in the summer of 1857. 
Had her son remained alive, Mrs. Stowe would undoubtedly 
have answered the appeal of Francis H. Underwood and James 

58 Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 1, 699-700. 
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Russell Lowell for a serial in The Atlantic Monthly with The 
Pearl of Orr's Island rather than The Minister's Wooing. But 
it was inevitable that she should spend her major efforts on 
The Minister's Wooing as she worked at the two stories simul- 
taneously. In composing The Minister’s Wooing, Mrs. Stowe 
could give semilyrical expression to her own inner crisis and 
by imaginative extension she could find the release countless 
men and women have found in writing themselves out of their 
anguish. 

As I have indicated, she did not simply recast in fictional 
form the personalities and incidents she found in the pages de- 
voted to Catharine Beecher in her father’s Autobiography. The 
basic change Mrs. Stowe initiated in substituting her pious and 
devout mother in place of the actually sceptical Catharine 
meant that The Minister's Wooing was only superficially a re- 
telling of the events of 1822. The chief similarities left were 
the supposed loss of a young man drowned at sea without hav- 
ing experienced conversion and the shock and dismay overtak- 
ing the two women who loved him. But these changes did not 
rest simply, as I may seem to have implied, on Mrs. Stowe’s de- 
votion to her mother’s memory. They grew fundamentally 
from the fact that Mrs. Stowe’s experience after the death of 
her son differed radically from the experience of Catharine 
Beecher after the death of her fiancé. 

This difference is made clear by Mrs. Stowe’s contribution 
to the first issue of The Atlantic Monthly in November, 1857, 
a bare four months after her son’s death. “The Mourning 
Veil” has the thinnest and most transparently autobiographi- 
cal of plots. A mourning veil is unaccountably mixed in with 
a purchase of dresses brought home by a father to his super- 
ficially happy wife and daughters. They all regard it as ugly— 
all except their friend and clergyman, Father Payson, who tells 
them that “Sorrow is God’s school,”** and reminds them that 
Jesus said “Blessed are they that mourn.” The truth of Father 


61 The Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe, xiv, 208. 
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Payson’s comment is fulfilled when Rose, the eldest daughter, 
is killed in rescuing her sister that very evening from a fire 
that flares up in the nursery. At first the mother, Mrs. Stowe 
in terms of the parable, can see only God's “inflexible severity” 
in her own case and in such village tragedies as that of a blind 
man whose son drowned in his presence while he could do 
nothing to save him; she is “only crushed and darkened,—not 
amended.” But with the kindly and tactful help of Father Pay- 
son and the passage of time, she becomes “calm once more, 
and happy,—happy with a wider and steadier basis than ever 
before. A new world seemed opened within her; and with a 
heart raised in thankfulness she placed the veil among her 
most sacred treasures.”’** 

Thus in the period of her grief equivalent to that in which 
Catharine had imagined herself following her lost friend re- 
belliously to hell, Mrs. Stowe could write placidly of a perfect 
reconciliation to sorrow that made ‘it blessedness. ““The Mourn- 
ing Veil” was more anticipation than it was picture of a 
settled state she had reached. It did record, however, Mrs. 
Stowe’s quick recovery from her first distressing doubts as to 
Henry’s spiritual state, and in its expectancy of calm and even 
happiness, it was in harmony with her own subjective experi- 
ence at moments during the first summer of her loss. The con- 
viction she disclosed to Catharine that her fears for Henry 
were “dishonorable to God” and that it was her duty “to as- 
sume and steadily maintain that Jesus in love had taken my 
dear one to his bosom’’* prevented her getting lost in the theo- 
logical underbrush that had tripped and bruised her sister. 
Whereas Catharine had been driven into mental and emotional 
paralysis in which she could neither bend her knees nor open 
her lips in prayer, Mrs. Stowe soon agreed with her husband 
that “the mysteries of God’s ways with us must be swallowed 
up by the greater mystery of the love of Christ.”** To her 

62 The Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe, xiv, 216-217. 


83 Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 322. 
64 Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 322. 
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daughters in Paris, she wrote in September, 1857: “I think I 
have felt the healing touch of Jesus of Nazareth on the deep 
wound in my heart, for I have golden hours of calm when I 
say: ‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ So sure 
am I that the most generous love has ordered all, that I can now 
take pleasure to give this little proof of my unquestioning con- 
fidence in resigning one of my dearest comforts to Him.’ 

Later in her grief Mrs. Stowe would relapse intermittently 
from this golden calm in which she was reconciled to God’s 
will, but her continuing attempt to “submit” characterizes 
even her despairing letter to her daughter Georgie in 1859 
when she said “I am like the dry, dead, leafless tree. . . . I am 
cold, weary, dead; everything is a burden to me.’ Here she 
concluded: “Weak, weary as I am, I rest on Jesus in the inner- 
most depth of my soul, and am quite sure that there is coming 
an inconceivable hour of beauty and glory when I shall regain 
Jesus, and he will give me back my beloved one, whom he is 
educating in a far higher sphere than I proposed.’ Mrs. 
Stowe’s certainty that Henry was saved was based, perhaps, on 
evidence that her sister with her more severely logical mind 
would have felt obliged to reject in 1822. Mrs. Stowe was cer- 
tainly employing an argument orthodox Calvinism would re- 
pudiate when she insisted that God would not hurry off unre- 
generate into eternity “the child of one who had trusted and 
confided in Him for years.”** The Lord God Jehovah was usu- 
ally believed by Calvinists to judge each soul’s case relentlessly 
on its own merits. But sustaining Mrs. Stowe in her anguish and 
keeping her on spiritual tiptoes for an inner dawn was her 
firm conviction that in the 1840's she had made “The will of 
Christ . . . the steady pulse of my being.”’** She could always 
anticipate the return of that time long ago when she had felt 

65 Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 326. 

66 Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 340-341. 

87 Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 341. 


88 Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 322. 
8° Autobiography, i, 497. 
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“Skeptical doubt can not exist. I seem to see the full blaze of 
the Shekinah every where. I am calm, but full—every where 
and in all things instructed, and find I can do all things 
through Christ.””° In this firm faith in God, and in Henry’s 
salvation, Mrs. Stowe felt no need to reject the Calvinism which 
had shaped all of her basic intellectual and emotional attitudes. 
The chapters in which she reflected the melancholy and despair 
overtaking those who could not meet the high and awful de- 
mands of spiritual perfection in Calvinism were only in a 
very minor way, if at all, reflections of her own experience af- 
ter the death of her son, though they may well have owed some- 
thing to her despair before her final conversion in the 1840's. 
It was as one well aware of the beautiful possibilities of recon- 
ciliation that Mrs. Stowe wrote The Minister's Wooing, and 
she did not even fundamentally question Calvinistic views con- 
cerning the eternal punishment of evil. In a letter to Lady By- 
ron in 1858, Mrs. Stowe noted on the subject of eternal retri- 
bution “the most appalling language . . . is that of Christ him- 
self,” and she gave it as her conviction that “an eternal persist- 
ence in evil necessitating eternal punishment” is “inferable 
from the analogies of nature, and confirmed by the whole im- 
plication of the Bible.” 

It is now possible to see why, as she meditated on the materi- 
als in the Autobiography, Mrs. Stowe substituted her mother, 
Roxana Beecher, in place of Catharine as the heroine of The 
Minister's Wooing. In contemplating Mary Scudder’s absolute 
triumph over sorrow and her complete passage to a high calm 
and joy, Mrs. Stowe could find imaginative fulfillment for her 
own fragmentary participation in a similar experience. Her 
own golden hours of calm in the first summer of her loss were 
ground for hoping that she could win to the realm Roxana 
would have reached had hers been the trial of losing a loved 
one: “There came first a delicious calmness, and then a celes- 


70 Autobiography, 1, 497-498. 
71 Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 340. 
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tial inner clearness, in which the soul seemed to lie quiet as an 
untroubled ocean, reflecting heaven.”"* To judge from the gen- 
esis of The Minister's Wooing, Mrs. Stowe was perfectly sin- 
cere when she wrote on August 25, 1859, the little-known “In- 
troduction” to the British edition of The Minister's Wooing: 


The author has endeavored in this story to paint a style of life 
and manners which existed in New England in the earlier days of 
her national existence. 

Some of the principal characters are historic: the leading events 
of the story are founded on actual facts, although the author has 
taken the liberty to arrange and vary them for the purposes of the 
story. 

The author has executed the work with a reverential tenderness 
for those great religious minds who laid in New England the 
foundations of many generations, and for those institutions and 
habits of life from which, as from a fruitful germ, sprang all the 
present prosperity of America. 

Such as it is, it is commended to the kindly thoughts of that 
British fireside from which the fathers and mothers of America 
first went out to give to English ideas and institutions a new growth 
in a new world.” 


72 The Minister’s Wooing, 264. 

78 The Minister’s Wooing (London, 1859). I owe the discovery of the original 
printing of this Introduction in the paper-bound edition to Miss Ruth Brown, 
Head Cataloguer of the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 











EDWARD TAYLOR: A REVALUATION 


SIDNEY E. LIND 


T is unfortunate that Edward Taylor should have prohibited 
the publication of his poetry, and that this prohibition 
should have been observed for two centuries. Had the Con- 
necticut poet-divine not exercised such an all too rarely em- 
ployed prerogative, this would probably have come to pass: his 
verse would have been published during his lifetime or shortly 
thereafter, republished about the middle of the nineteenth 
century by some New England antiquarian society, and the po- 
et and his work would finally have come to a peaceful rest in 
the pages of the second volume of Moses Coit Tyler’s History of 
American Literature, with perhaps a well-deserved sprig added 
to his modest garland of laurel by Vernon Louis Parrington. 

Instead, by his expression of what has come to be romanti- 
cally recognized as characteristically New England individual- 
ism, Edward Taylor permitted himself to be “discovered,” with 
consequences which can arouse only feelings of exasperation in 
scholars and critics who have not abandoned common sense. 
In the decade since his “discovery” by Dr. Thomas H. John- 
son,* he has been the subject of at least five articles,* he has been 
included in at least five anthologies, a history of Puritan verse, 
a history of Puritan thought,’ and a volume of his selected 

1“Edward Taylor: Puritan ‘Sacred Poet,’” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, X 
(1937), 290-322. 

2 Austin Warren, “Edward Taylor’s Poetry: Colonial Baroque,” Kenyon Re- 
view, U1 (1941), 355-371; Thomas H. Johnson, “The Topical Verses of Edward 
Taylor,” Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxx1v (1942), 
513-544; Wallace Cable Brown, “Edward Taylor: an American Metaphysical,” 
American Literature, xvi(1944), 186-197; Nathalia Wright, “The Morality 
Tradition in the Poetry of Edward Taylor,” American Literature, xvi (1946), 


1-17; Willie T. Weathers, “Edward Taylor, Hellenistic Puritan,” American 
Literature, xv (1946), 18-26. 

8 Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, editors, The Puritans (New York, 
1938), 650-657; Milton Ellis, Louise Pound, and George W. Spohn, editors, A 
College Book of American Literature (New York, 1939), 1, 59-61; Walter Blair, 
Theodore Hornberger, and Randall Stewart, editors, The Literature of the 
United States (New York, 1947), 1, 194-207; William Rose Benet and Norman 
Pearson, editors, The Oxford Anthology of American Literature (New York, 
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verse has been published.‘ It is understandable to find Taylor 
represented in the anthologies; early American literature sore- 
ly needs to be enriched by any artistic discovery, no matter 
what the caliber. Precisely the kind of poet Taylor is, however, 
cannot be readily deduced from the critical articles which have 
thus far appeared. If we follow the various theses and find mer- 
it in their conclusions, we are confronted by the realization 
that Edward Taylor is at one and the same time a metaphysi- 
cal, a hellenistic, and a “‘baroque”’ poet, as well as a poet lying 
directly in the tradition of the medieval morality plays. With 
so much being written in such 2 comparatively short time, it 
would appear that we are in the midst of an Edward Taylor re- 
vivai. If this be so, then it is none too soon for a revaluation of 
his status as a poet. 

Taylor has been given, in a quantitative sense at least, as 
much consideration as though he were a poet of high merit 
whose resurrection has added significantly to the cultural 
hoard of America. Yet he is at best a mediocre poet, as he was 
doomed to be, whatever his inherent poetic gifts, by reason of 
his station in life. He was a Puritan churchman in a New Eng- 
land colony during the rigid years of theological authoritari- 
anism. For that matter, had he been merely a parishioner the 
situation would have been no different; Westfield, Connecti- 
cut, was a frontier community. The scholar or critic who ele- 
vates the poet beyond the limits of such a culture is indulging 
in empty rhetoric, despite skillful expression or full documen- 
tation. 

But this point is not original; it has been made over and 
over by Perry Miller and Thomas Johnson. In their anthology, 
The Puritans, we find the following statements: 


1947), 1, 60-63; Norman Foerster, editor, American Poetry and Prose (New York, 
1947), 1, 49-53; Harold S. Jantz, The First Century of New England Verse (Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1944), ‘79-85; and Perry Miller, The New England Mind (New York, 
1939), passim. 

4 Thomas H. Johnson, editor, The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor (New 
York, 1939). Henceforth referred to as Poetical Works. 
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. -. The colonial Puritans seldom produced fine verse, because 
authentic talent among them was rare, and that which did mani- 
fest itself was perhaps neglected because of the tacit assumption— 
followed to extremes—that matter counted for more than manner.*® 

The intrinsic value of Puritan poetry, even when the best of 
it is singled out for commendation, is apparent only in snatches.* 


The conclusion one arrives at is that such artistic effort as 
existed among the Puritans was controlled at its source by the 
highly codified theologico-cultural system in which these set- 
tlers immersed themselves. It is this conclusion which must of 
necessity be accepted as the basis of any further exploration of 
Puritan artistic production, yet despite the existence of such 
an indispensable aid to understanding as Perry Miller’s New 
England Mind,’ despite the sane warning given by Miller and 
Johnson that to examine Puritan poetry without reference to 
the Puritan context is to misread and misjudge it, Edward Tay- 
lor’s verse has been snatched up, inflated unrecognizably, and 
presented to the reader as though Taylor were not an inferior 
poet whose only lasting virtue will probably prove to be that he 
took an occasional untrammelled—and short—flight. 

The first critic to complicate the problem of Taylor’s poetic 
stature was Austin Warren, who applied to the clergyman’s 
verse the word “baroque,’’* but who told us nothing more than 
that Taylor's verse is that of a Puritan clergyman quite obvi- 
ously influenced by the metaphysical poets. The danger of a de- 
scriptive and analytical rhetoric whose chief value seems to lie 
in its intricacy is that it may be taken seriously.* Indeed, the 
damage appears to have been done. Harold Jantz, in his excel- 
lent study, The First Century of New England Verse, which 

5 P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, editors, The Puritans, 547. 

6 P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, editors, The Puritans, 552. 

7 See especially Chapters x1 (“Rhetoric”) and xn (“The Plain Style”). 

8 “Edward Taylor’s Poetry: Colonial Baroque,” Kenyon Review, ul, 356. 

® Professor Warren says of “Baroque” poetry that “Its philosophy is Chris- 
tian and supernaturalist and incarnational, a philosophy which admits of 


miracles and transcensions of common sense. . . .” (p. 356) What, it may be asked, 


is Christian philosophy to begin with if not “supernaturalist and incarnational, 
etc.”? 
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contains the best appreciation yet to appear of Taylor’s merits 
and shortcomings as a poet,"° finds that there are three periods 
of - -venteenth-century Puritan verse: “early Baroque,” “high 
Baroque,” and “late Baroque.” Inasmuch as no definition of 
“Baroque” is given, we must proceed on the assumption that 
Professor Warren’s definition, or one much like it, has been ac- 
cepted as being in common use, and that the reader will react 
to the variations of “early,” “high,” and “late” as though they 
were categories of literary development universally accepted 
and understood in English literature—which they are not. 

In another article, which illustrates the obvious in detail, 
namely, that Taylor was influenced by the metaphysical poets, 
the author finds that 


Much of Taylor’s poetry is baroque in that its imagery is a fanci- 
ful, if brilliant, elaboration of a theme. But some of his poems are, 
I believe, metaphysical in the non-baroque sense." 


Following this, one might presumably find in Taylor’s work 
poetry which is nonmetaphysical in the “nonbaroque” sense. 
Fortunately, the possibilities of extension are limited, and al- 
though it may be time for a new definition, I am inclined to 
think that such a critical parlor-game, at which any number 
may play, leads only into a semantic maze. 

Another scholar, Nathalia Wright, seems to have erred in 
simple logic. She says that she will show the parallels which 
exist between Taylor's long poem, God’s Determinations, and 
certain morality plays. To this she adds, “Yet one cannot be 
sure that Taylor knew any of these plays. The parallels, such 
as they are, are parallels of plot, form, and of characteriza- 
tion. . . .”"** After copious documentation, the author goes on 
to say, “Less obvious than Taylor’s use of morality plots in 


10 T ¢ First Century of New England Verse, 79-85. 

11 The First Century of New England Verse, 7. 

12 W. C. Brown, “Edward Taylor: an American Metaphysical,” American 
Literature, XVI, 194. 


18 “The Morality Tradition in the Poetry of Edward Taylor,” American Lit- 
erature, xvi, 2ff. The plays referred to are Coventry XI, The Castle of Perse- 
verance, Mary Magdalen, and Wisdom. 
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‘God’s Determinations’ is his imitation of their form.” At 
this point we are, of course, permitted to ask: by what process 
did these parallels, which by the author's own statement are 
not with any certainty interconnected, become “use”? And 
surely we are entitled to dissent from the critical opinion that 
the following stanzas constitute an example of “notable nar- 
rative skill”: 


Jonas did type this thing, who ran away 
From God and, shipt for Tarsus, fell asleep. 

A storm lies on the Ship: the Seamen they 
Bestir their stumps, and at wits end do weep: 
“Wake, Jonas:” who saith, “Heave me over deck: 
The Storm will Cease then; ali lies on my neck.” 

They cast him overboard out of the ship. 

The tempest terrible lies thereby still. 

A Mighty Whale nam’d Neptunes Dog doth skip 
At such a Boon, whose greedy gorge can’t kill, 
Neither Concoct this gudgeon, but its Chest 
Became the Prophets Coffin for the best.** 


Of the four articles under consideration, that of Willie T. 
Weathers holds the most appeal.** It is Miss Weathers’ conten- 
tion that classical poetry was a significant influence in the shap- 
ing of Taylor’s verse. She points out that Taylor’s library con- 
tained Theocritus’ Jdylls, a volume of Greek minor poets, 
Homer's Iliad, Horace, Seneca, Statius, and a volume on ver- 
sification. Taylor, claims Miss Weathers, had a classical back- 
ground, “but the main tone is Hellenistic.” From this she goes 
on to show corresponding ideas, although admitting alterna- 
tive possibilities. The flaw in this article is the same as that 
which may be found in the three already discussed: the author 
seems not to have considered Taylor's verse against its Puritan 

14 (Italics mine), “The Morality Tradition in the Poetry of Edward Taylor,” 
American Literature, xvi, 12. 


15 “The Morality Tradition in the Poetry of Edward Taylor,” American Lit- 
erature, xvul, 1. (Poetical Works, 160.) 


16 “Edward Taylor, Hellenistic Puritan,” American Literature, xvi, 18-26. 
17 “Edward Taylor, Hellenistic Puritan,” 19. 
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background. Miss Weathers says that the “dialogue between 
Justice and Mercy [in Gods Determinations) follows the con- 
ventional pattern of a Theocritan song contest.”"** On the oth- 
er hand, Miss Wright, in her article, traces the dialogue in the 
poem back to the morality play. The reader of their articles is 
therefore allowed some small feeling of confusion, especially 
since both appeared in the same issue of a scholarly journal. 
But permit me to complicate matters further by adding a third 
theory, one which may possibly possess as much merit as those 
just given: is it not equally likely that Taylor’s continued use 
of two-person dialogue is merely another manifestation of the 
comparatively primitive level of expression on which he was 
forced to write? To find an answer we must return to a consid- 
eration of Taylor in his own environment. 

It has been stated that Edward Taylor was an inferior poet 
whose only lasting virtue would probably prove to be occasion- 
al flashes of poetic inspiration. Certainly, the sincerity, fervor, 
and religious exaltation justifiably claimed for him by all his 
readers and commentators cannot be considered virtues; if 
anything, they are artistic prerequisites which have no neces- 
sary bearing upon the quality of his verse. Taylor could have 
been much worse than he is, and yet could have possessed these 
same qualities to the same degree. But poetic imagination 
counts for very little unless it be accompanied by a poet's art, 
a poet’s power to sustain his flight of song on the high level de- 
manded by his exalted imagination. We cannot marvel too 
long over a poet who at one moment lifts us beyond ourselves 
with dazzling imagery, and at the next drops us into the abyss 
with as halting a line as can be found in the entire body of Eng- 
lish verse: 

Who Spread its Canopy? Or Curtain Spun? 
Who in this Bowling Alley bowld the Sun? 
Who made it always when it rises set: 

To go at once both down and up to get?” 


18 “Edward Taylor, Hellenistic Puritan,” 18. 
19 (Italics mine.) Poetical Works, 31. 
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However, to examine Puritan poetry with a twentieth cen- 
tury mind, without understanding the purpose of such poetry, 
to find in Edward Taylor's verse lines which appeal to our 
modern appetite for provocative imagery, is to attribute to the 
poet virtues which he clearly, and to a large extent successfully, 
strove to suppress. Puritan poetry was intended primarily for 
moral and religious edification. The written or spoken word 
was the utilitarian vehicle for the reinforcement of Congrega- 
tional dogma. Its purpose was to keep the Puritan in the path 
of righteousness. The most important effect of the poet’s ac- 
tivity was to be the achievement of the ideals of moral behav- 
ior and orthodoxy of belief, and only after this might the poet 
utilize what we would call esthetic expression. “That key is to 
be chosen,” said a great Puritan preacher, “which doth open 
best, although it be of wood, if there be not a golden key of the 
same efficacy.”"*® Hence the verbal atrocities unblinkingly com- 
mitted in the first version of the Bay Psalm Book.** This prin- 
ciple, carried into practice, deprived the poet of esthetic cri- 
teria against which he might test the poetic quality of his verse. 
It left him with but two scales of values, both mandatory: theo- 
logical doctrine (inextricably combined with rhetorical doc- 
trine), and the test of intelligibility. His poetry had, first of all, 
to conform to dogma, and second, it had to be absolutely com- 
prehensible to his audience. The foregoing extract from Tay- 
lor’s verse is therefore good and bad verse combined only by 
our standards today. How else can we explain the lack of dis- 
crimination shown by Taylor in the following excerpt, where 
a gentle lyric is begun, but disappointingly soon yields to a 
rougher music? 


Peace, Peace, my Hony, do not Cry, 
My little Darling, wipe thine eye, 
Oh Cheer, Cheer up, come see. 


20 Quoted in Miller, The New England Mind, 362. 


21 See Moses Coit Tyler’s memorable passage on this in his History of Amer- 
ican Literature, 1, 2'75ff. 
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Is anything too deare, my Dove, 
Is anything too good, my Love, 
To get or give for thee? 


If in the severall thou art, 

This Yelper fierce will at thee bark: 
That thou art mine this shows. 
As Spot barks back the sheep again, 
Before they to the Pound are ta’ne, 

So he, and hence ‘way goes. 


But if this Cur that bayghs so sore, 

Is broken tootht, and muzzled sure, 
Fear not, my Pritty Heart. 

His barking is to make thee cling 

Close underneath thy Saviours wing 
Why did my sweeten start?** 


The homely imagery may be explained on the basis of the 
principle of intelligibility. If the purpose of Taylor’s verse was 
guidance for his flock, what better and more direct mode of 
communication than images drawn from the crude daily life of 
the colony: the spinning wheel, the distaff, the honeycomb, 
traps, anvil, the poker, all the objects of a life vividly omnipres- 
ent? And it is this very aspect of his verse which causes us to 
wonder why Taylor refused to allow his work to be published. 
Why, if such verse was fashioned in the fire of his faith, did the 
poet keep it in manuscript? Surely, he could recognize its su- 
periority to any then being written in the colony! It may be 
that the answer can be found in a further brief consideration 
of doctrine and artistic practice. 

The opening stanza of “The Accusation of the Inward Man,” 
a section of Gods Determinations, contains the following lines: 


The Understanding’s dark, and therefore Will 
Account of Ill for Good, and Good for ill . . . 


22 Poetical Works, 61. 
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The Will is hereupon perverted so, 

It laquyes after ill; doth good foregoe. 

The Reasonable Soule doth much delight 

A Pickpact t’ride o’ the Sensuall Appetite. 
And hence the heart is hardened, and toyes 
With Love, Delight, and Joye, yea Vanities.** 


We here find ourselves confronted by such phrases as 
“Understanding’s dark,” ““The Will,” and “The Reasonable 
Soule.” If we apply to them their present-day acceptation, we 
undoubtedly derive a certain amount of sense from the pas- 
sage. The fact is, however, that our interpretation of these 
lines has no connection whatever with the meaning intended 
by the poet, for whom these terms were the copestones of a com- 
plex and involved philosophy collected and codified from al- 
most innumerable writers going back through the Renaissance 
to Aristotle.** Here we are presented with the psychological the- 
ories which reinforced technologia; here we have “science” 
consciously and deliberately wedded to theology. In Professor 
Miller’s words: 


. .. reason, free and independent, is the king and ruler of the fac- 
ulties, and its consort, the will, is queen and mistress. Puritan the- 
ologians made these two the symbol of the soul's high station in the 
aristocratic society of the cosmos, and explained that by their vol- 


untary coéperation the soul becomes both intelligent and responsi- 
ble.** 


It is with such massive weight that the innocent phrase, 
“Reasonable Soule,” becomes invested, and if we go a little 
deeper, this is what we find: the brain, ruled over by Reason 
(synonymous with Understanding), is divided into three areas 
—the forward area contains the imagination; the middle, com- 
mon sense; and the rear, memory. Reason (Understanding) is 


23 Poetical Works, 55; also quoted by Miller, The New England Mind, 256. 

24 In this section I follow closely Professor Miller’s analysis of Puritan psy- 
chology in The New England Mind, Chapter 1x, “The Nature of Man,” 239- 
279. 

25 The New England Mind, 247. 
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the agent which selects proper perceptions from the memory 
or imagination (both of which have in turn complicated func- 
tions of their own), and transmits these to the Will, which 
lodges in the heart. Therefore when “The Understanding’s 
dark,” mistaking evil for good and good for evil, the Will is 
corrupted, with the inevitable sinful consequences indicated 
in the last two lines. To go beyond this in explication of Tay- 
lor’s text is unnecessary; for the reader who possesses a working 
knowledge of Puritan doctrine the meaning is clear, and for 
the reader who does not, Professor Miller’s book is required 
reading. Where the concepts are not specified, we can be cer- 
tain that their literal sense pervades the poetry. They are never 
merely the mortar holding the structure together; they are the 
structure. What we find, in short, is not poetry which embodies 
doctrine, but doctrine cast in poetic form. It is the unqualified 
primacy of doctrine over poetic expression which in Taylor's 
case spells the difference between mediocrity and greatness. 

Similarly, Taylor’s imagery, basically metaphysical, was con- 
ditioned and shaped at the source of his imagination by the 
Puritan theories of rhetoric and psychology. There is no doubt 
that within these severely narrow limitations he was successful, 
as becomes clearer if we define the area of his success. Metrical 
skill and even grammar were subordinated to the idea to be 
conveyed, and the idea existed exclusively in terms of Puri- 
tan theology. The homely imagery, if regarded as a virtue, may 
therefore also be interpreted as a deliberate effort to keep to 
the broadest level of communication. The ends to be reached 
explain why sustained passages of real beauty are not to be 
looked for: the transmission of theological truth transcends the 
esthetic necessity for the flawless blending of communication 
and art. Even what we today call the arts, or as much as re- 
mained after the trivium and quadrivium were modified to fit 
the Puritan curriculum, possessed little value beyond their 
ability to contribute to eupraxia, a concept which reduced the 
realm of beauty to practical purposes. 
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Of all the poems at present in print, the group entitled “Five 
Poems” in the Poetical Works is the most rewarding.** Taylor 
in these poems displays his technical and lyrical virtuosity at 
their best, and somehow, wonderfully enough, manages to com- 
bine art and message more felicitously than anywhere else. Yet, 
how great is such praise when it is recalled that the original 
manuscript of his verse runs to four hundred pages quarto? 
Gods Determinations inescapably invites comparison, no mat- 
ter what Taylor’s intentions or the apologies of his critics, with 
Paradise Lost, and the “Preface” to Gods Determinations re- 
minds us that William Blake was to ask his questions with even 
more penetration and amplitude of reference. Taylor has given 
us sufficient evidence of what he might have done had the ma- 
jor control of his poetic genius rested on a basis broader than 
the theological compulsions of his community. 

But he was, first and foremost, a Puritan clergyman; it may 
therefore be taken for granted that both his orthodoxy and his 
clerical knowledge were impeccable. There is no record of his 
having aroused the antagonism of his fellow clergymen; on the 
contrary, the available information indicates that from the 
time of his disembarkation in Boston in 1668 until his accept- 
ance of the Westfield post in December, 1671 (after refusing a 
choice position at the Second Boston Church tendered him by 
Increase Mather), he was unusually well regarded. There is 
nothing in his later life to alter this belief.** 

This means that he was extremely sensitive at all points of 
contact with, and at all times to deviations from, orthodoxy; 
yet he had at the same time the heart and impulses of a poet. Is 
it therefore too much to suppose that there were occasions 
when the poet transcended the clergyman, even if such occa- 
sions were limited to a phrase or a sparkling metaphor? We may 

26 Poetical Works, 113-119: “An address to the Soul Occasioned by a Rain,” 


“Upon a Spider Catching a Fly,” “Huswifery,” “Upon Wedlock and Death of 
Children,” and “Ebb and Flow.” 


27 C£.: John L. Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity in Cambridge, Massachusetts, u (Cambridge, Mass., 1881), 397-412. 
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well imagine that Taylor then looked at his verse with a sense 
of dismay, that he realized it had somehow strayed from the 
narrow path set out for it by theology and logic, and that his 


verse “suffered” from being poetic at the expense of direct 


meaning, as in this excerpt from the “Preface” to Gods Deter- 
minations, already quoted in part: 


Infinity, when all things it beheld, 

In Nothing, and of Nothing all did build, 

Upon what Base was first the Lath, wherein 

He turned this Globe, and rigall’d it so trim? 
Who blew the Bellows of his Furnace Vast? 

Or held the Mould wherein the world was Cast? 
Who laid its Corner Stone? Or whose Command? 
Where stand the Pillars upon which it stands? 
Who Lac’de and Fillitted the earth so fine, 
With Rivers like green ribbons Smaragdine? 
Who made the Sea’s its Selvedge, and it locks 
Like a Quilt Ball within a silver box? 

Who spread its Canopy? or Curtains Spun? 
Who in this Bowling Alley Bowld the Sun?** 


It may perhaps be that Taylor’s sense of the imperfection of 
his verse—from the Puritan standpoint—caused him to sup- 
press it in its entirety.” It may be he felt, ever-watchful shep- 
herd that he was, that there was more in his lines than should 
be presented to a reading public as sensitive as he was. All of 
which brings us to the major paradox in Taylor’s verse: it is 
precisely at those places where Taylor has lapsed from Puritan 
standards that we find his poetic expression most rewarding to 
the modern reader; yet his lapses are exceptions; the rule is 
that he writes acceptable Puritan verse. Therefore, from the 
Puritan point of view he must be considered a fine poet who 
made certain regrettable slips, whereas from our point of view 


28 Poetical Works, 31. 

29 If Miss Weathers’ thesis be supported, her point that Taylor refused 
to publish because he all too clearly saw the pagan element in his verse is an 
excellent one. 
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he is a mediocre poet—although the best American Puritan po- 
et known to us—who has infrequent and incomplete passages 
of beauty. To put it somewhat less seriously, Taylor is a Puri- 
tan poet who did not, unfortunately for the modern reader, 
fail in his appointed task often enough. 
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A LETTER OF JAMES SHEPHERD PIKE, 1861 
BERNERD C. WEBER 


N March, 1861, the United States Senate confirmed President 

Lincoln’s appointment of James Shepherd Pike of Maine as 
minister resident to The Hague, a post which he held until 1866. As 
a journalist James Pike was already known by his political articles 
for the Portland (Maine) Advertiser, the Boston Courier, and the 
Boston Atlas. He was much interested in reform movements and 
vigorously supported the antislavery cause. Later as a prominent 
member of the editorial staff of the New York Tribune and as its 
Washington correspondent, Pike wrote dispatches from the na- 
tion’s capital which became one of the newspaper’s outstanding 
features.* 

Among Pike’s friends was William Pitt Fessenden, who served as 
United States Senator from Maine, 1854-1864, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1864-1865, and again United States Senator from Maine, 
1865-1869. When the 37th Congress met in July, 1861, Senator Fes- 
senden became chairman of the Finance Committee and devoted 
much of his time to the problem of putting the finances of the 
country on a war footing. 

The following personal letter of Pike to Fessenden, hitherto un- 
published, has interest and value as recording the contemporary 
observations of a keen and versatile writer on various problems 
connected with the early phases of the American Civil War. The 
original spelling and punctuation of the document are retained. 


The Hague Dec. 28, 1861. 
My Dear Mr. Fessenden, 

I have been thinking I should have written you before in relation 
to our threatened complications with England. 

But the fact that the question was to be settled, in all d wirraynew) 
one way or the other, before I could be heard, has made me defer 
doing so. 

We do not yet hear what the Govt. at home has decided upon, 


1 James S. Pike was born September 8, 1811, and died November 29, 1882. See 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xxxvul, 212. 
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but I have all along held that unless we were ready for ruin, we 
should keep out of war with any foreign power, until we at least 
got through with the one we had on hand. The apprehension this 
side has been however that we should plunge in thoughtlessly & 
recklessly, without stopping to count the cost. It is the belief in 
Europe that this is our way of doing things, and this is one great 
reason for the want of respect that is felt for our govt. They profess 
to believe we are always in the hands of the mob. I have had no pa- 
tience with this view of our govt. and have never failed to attack 
its utterly baseless character. I had an opportunity to see the Queen? 
the other day (who is the chief spoke of royalty in this Kingdom) 
and I gave her my views on this head without any reserve or quali- 
fication. 

There is nothing that would do so much to extort respect from 
the Govts. of Europe as to see the United States deliberately back 
out from one difficult position. They do not doubt our disposition 
to go ahead, but they believe we have no other, and that therefore 
it is sure to be our ruin sooner or later. 

It is of no use to say any thing of the Trent Case* for it has been 
and will have been, before this reaches you, argued ad nauseam. 

Our inconsistency seems to have been our weak place, in so sud- 
denly deserting the rights of neutrals of which we have always pro- 
fessed to be the champion, and in asserting the extreme rights of 
belligerents. When I say we, I mean the chaps who have got into 
the newspapers, Gov Andrew, Judge Bigelow, etc. etc, and that pro- 
found sea lawyer who captured those pestilent scoundrels.‘ 

It has always seemed to me there were two points which con- 
trolled the case. In the first place, our Govt. has insisted unceasing- 
ly, ever since the war broke out, that we were dealing with rebels, 
and not belligerents. However much the recognition of belligerent 
rights to the rebels may modify the position of other governments 
on a question like this, it certainly does not affect ours. For while 
we might be ever so much disposed to question the soundness of 
their interpretation of this act, or any act, from their standpoint, 


2 Sophia, daughter of William I, king of W‘irttemberg, and wife of William 
III, king of the Netherlands. 

% On November 8, 1861, Captain Wilkes of the San Jacinto, a United States 
vessel, stopped the British packet Trent in the Bahama Straits and forcibly re- 
moved from her deck James Mason and John Slidell, two Confederate commis- 
sioners, and lodged them as war prisoners. This seizure, later disavowed, nearly 
precipitated conflict with England. 

4 John A. Andrew, the Civil War Governor of Massachusetts, and George T. 
Bigelow, then Chief Justice of Massachusetts, both expressed their approval of 
Captain Wilkes’s action. For a convenient summary of their views, see Charles 
F. Adams, “The Trent Affair,” American Historical Review, xvu (April, 1912), 
546-547- 
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I can not see that we have any right to treat the question except 
from our own. And this being so, & Mason & Co. being only es- 
caped rebels, in our view, I am unable to see a shadow of ground for 
us to stand upon, in seizing them beyond our own jurisdiction. 

The other point is one put by the French Govt. in M. Thouve- 
nels® note, namely that there can be no contraband of war between 
neutral ports. ‘ 

It seems to me these are the substantial points in the case, which 
there is no getting away from, and which we of all parties in the 
world, ought not to desire to get away from. We certainly ought to 
maintain consistency before the world in regard to the character 
of the war, and we ought not to forget that we of all people are most 
interested in maintaining neutral rights.* For though we are fight- 
ing now, it is to be hoped that is not to be our habitual condition. 

But if we escape war on this question I am deeply solicitous of its 
effects, unless we retire gracefully and, in good nature, which I fear 
is too much to expect. I begin to understand from observation and 
reflection, the significance of a familiar phrase—“‘lighting the flames 
of war.” The human animal is both passionate & weak. And when 
he gets roused, is little better than any other fighting animal. In his 
excited state he is little else than a bundle of combustibles that it is 
easy to light into a general conflagration. 

Our difficulty will be to confine this war within controllable 
bounds. 

If it involves other nations, whatever their fate may be, we shall 
pretty surely go under in a bloody whirlpool of ruin. In such a case 
I do not believe we should find a friend or an ally in Europe. Those 
who should not keep out of the scrape altogether, would unite to 
dismember, humiliate, & destroy us. If we proceed on any other 
supposition, we shall find ourselves, when it is too late, reckoning 
without our host. All the actual & threatened revolutions of Europe 
during this century are set down to the pestilent influence of our 
example. And the humiliation & ruin of the United States, would 
be hugged like a precious treasure to the bosoms of European gov- 
ernments. Our people ought not to be led away by any hopes of 
Russia or France. ‘They have their own ideas of the usefulness of 
the United States as a counterpoise to the maritime power of Eng- 


5 Edouard-Antoine Thouvenel was the French minister of foreign affairs 
from January, 1860, to October, 1862. 

6 During the American Civil War, the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States found their traditional réles on the question of the freedom of the 
seas completely reversed. On this issue consult Frank L. Owsley, “America and 
the Freedom of the Seas” in Essays in Honor of William E. Dodd by his Former 
Students at the University of Chicago, Avery Craven, editor (Chicago, 1935), and 
James P. Baxter 3d, “The British Government and Neutral Rights, 1861-1865,” 
American Historical Review, xxx1v (October, 1928), 9-29. 
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land. But this view is counterbalanced by considerations abundant- 
ly sufficient to deter them from sending us any support, whatever 
might be our extremity. Russia has her hands quite full at home. 
France is pushing her own maratime developement [sic] into for- 
midable proportions, believing she can more safely trust to that 
than anything else, to keep England in her place. I believe there- 
fore that our national safety, if not our national existence, depends 
on keeping clear of all foreign complications both during the ex- 
istence of the present war, and at its close; if that event should hap- 
pily come about within reasonable time. 

I have been full of these and kindred reflections for weeks. I have 
not expressed them on paper to anybody before, not even to the 
government. For the Head of the Department with which I com- 
municate must be too much crowded with foreign & other com- 
munications, to be able to dwell much on the general speculations 
of other minds. 

I give them to you for what they are worth. I am deeply impressed 
with the formidable character of the struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, & profoundly solicitous of its issues. It will require great 
wisdom & great prudence, as well as great energy & skill to take us 
safely through. 

As to the niggers, it seems to me it is a plain case. All we have 
to do is to make the most of him for our own purposes. The only 
question is what that most is. I do not see that any precise rule can 
be laid down to gyverm all cases alike. It seems to me very different 
rules must be applied in Maryland & on Hilton Island. In one case 
we may let him alone & in the other we should use him. I hope the 
republicans will not be so utterly unwise as to allow themselves to 
be divided on this question. We are on an anti-slavery errand & 
should do it, but we do not gain any thing by going so fast as to 
stumble. 

And yet from Mr. Chase’s’ exposé we have no time to lose. 

We shall be at the end of our rope directly. I am by no means 
sure we can run in debt over 1000 millions, even if we should want 
to, and what we do we must do before that limit is reached. We must 
suspend specie payments long before we come even to that point. 
And then the inflation of the currency will carry prices so high 
that it will take two dollars to do the work of one, so that the very 
process that enables us to go on will force us to stop. 

Mr. Chase’s plan of getting a large circulation of Treasury Notes, 
redeemable on demand, in specie, wont work. If he supposes he 
can make them take the place of the circulation of the local banks 
he mistakes the office of those banks, which is to issue today for use 


7 Salmon P. Chase served as Secretary of the Treasury in Lincoln’s cabinet 
from March, 1861, until July, 1864. 
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tomorrow to be redeemed the following day by the maturity of the 
obligations for which the notes are issued. Unless Mr. Chase pro- 
poses to establish offices of discount every where & enter into a reg- 
ular banking business he can never supply the place of the local 
bank notes with his treasury notes, however much he may do by 
taxation to drive them out of circulation. But this will only set the 
banks & the traders against him without any corresponding bene- 
fit. The only way he can force a large issue is not by redeeming 
them but by making them irredeemable, except by other promises 
to pay. Then they may next [?] be issued on time, or issued payable 
in bonds having any number of years to run that he likes best. And 
this is what he will come to in the natural course of things, if the 
war goes on, without any planning or efforts of his own. 

It is where Jeff. Davis* had to begin, from necessity, and where 
we shall! have to end for the same reason. Any attempt to struggle 
against it by this scheme of encroaching on the regular functions 
of the local banks throughout the country will only make mischief, 
without helping the Treasury. 

But you are a Finance man, which I had like to have forgot, and 
I should not be so free perhaps with my opinions on this point.— 

I wish you would remember me to Mr. Grimes® and likewise 
present my tender regards to Mrs. Grimes whom I constantly re- 
member for her unflinching devotion to Anti-Slavery & Dr. Chee- 
ver. 

I hope your boys, as they will go to war, will get a chance to dis- 
tinguish themselves, as I know they will if opportunity offers. 

Holland has backed out from her position of excluding the 
“belligerents” from her ports, and the “Iroquois” can now go in 
& out, & take coal, as she likes. 

When you make any speech pray send me a copy through the 
State Department, and when you have any debate of interest just 
drop me a Congressional Globe in the same way. I am glad to see 
Mr. Cameron" is running an opposition to Mr. Fremont” for the 
Presidency. 


8 Jefferson Davis was the President of the Confederate States of America. 

® James W. Grimes was United States Senator from Iowa from 1859 to 1869. 
In January, 1861, he became a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
on this Committee he served until the end of his senatorial career. 

10 George B. Cheever of Maine was a distinguished clergyman and reformer. 
Much of his extensive literary work championed the cause of abolition and the 
citizenship of the Negro. 

11 Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania was Secretary of War in Lincoln's cabinet 
from March, 1861, to January, 1862. In 1860 Cameron made a presentable show- 
ing in the Republican national convention as a candidate for president. 

12 John C. Frémont, explorer, soldier, and politician, was nominated for the 
presidency in 1856 by the Republicans iu their first presidential campaign. 
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I find I have written you an unconscionably long letter for which 
I will make the only amend in my power. That is by stopping at 
once. 


Very truly your friend 
James S. Pike 


PATTERNS OF PRINCIPLES: 
A LETTER OF A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


GEORGE L. HASKINS 


O the late President Lowell one of the aims of education was 

the formation of personal convictions and principles which 
would serve men as guides to conduct in their work and in their 
relations with others. The existence of such principles, he felt, was 
necessary for a stable and healthy society. On more than one oc- 
casion he expressed his concern that of late men seemed to be 
guided in their conduct less by fundamental convictions than by 
expediency and the exigencies of the moment. In his Baccalaureate 
Sermon in 1922, for example, he said: ““To do as others do is sim- 
ple. It saves the trouble of thinking and deciding. It is a good ex- 
cuse also for some relaxaticn of a rigorous principle. . . . The only 
way to lift the world is for men of character to act up to their prin- 
ciples, although it be to their own loss; and by their example pro- 
voke others to do likewise.” * 

In a letter written in June, 1935, Mr. Lowell somewhat elaborat- 
ed his views. In that year, as a member of the graduating class at 
Harvard, I had been chosen by the Faculty to give the English Ora- 
tion at the Commencement exercises. In the course of a discussion 
of the réle of college education in modern society, I pointed out 
what seemed to me an observable decline in individualism in re- 
cent times. I attempted to explain that decline by suggesting that 
the social and economic freedom which has come to men in the 
last hundred years has proved for many people too great a respon- 
sibility. As a result of education and technical advances, our hori- 
zons have been so broadened that the modern individual is con- 
fronted with a multitude of problems which did not exist for the 


1 A. Lawrence Lowell, Facts and Visions, H. A. Yeomans, editor (Cambridge, 
1944), 92- 
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generations of our backward glance. Many problems, which in the 
past would have been settled by habits of thought or action custom- 
ary to the community, have been thrust upon the individual for 
his decision. It is no doubt true that, with the disappearance of 
many customary restraints, the modern individual has greater free- 
dom than formerly with respect to what he thinks and what he 
does. Yet, despite that greater freedom, the range of choice is so 
extensive that, in the absence of many limitations formerly imposed 
by education or social pressures, wise choice is often beyond human 
capacity. Without strong personal convictions or principles as 
guides to conduct, the individual today is frequently wholly un- 
prepared for the responsibilities which modern conditions have 
forced upon him. 


After the Commencement ceremonies, Mr. Lowell asked me to 
send him a copy of the speech. His reply was as follows: 


171 Marlborough Street 
Boston June 22, 1935 


Dear Mr. Haskins: 

Thank you very much for your Commencement Part, which I 
have read with very great interest. In a certain way it is strange how 
two apparently opposed conclusions can be drawn from the same 
facts—which may not be really opposed. 

You assume that there has been a great and excessive develop- 
ment of individuality of late years. Looking back over three gen- 
erations, it seemed to me that there has been a progressive loss of 
individuality since the days of my grandfather; that men then had 
personal convictions which they retained through life, and that 
they now shift them constantly, adopting those prevalent in the 
community at the moment. Now these two ways of estimating 
currents of thought may not be so inconsistent as they appear in a 
bald statement. While the convictions of our grandfathers may 
have had their origin not so much in personal formation of opin- 
ions as in inheriting them from early environment, they possessed a 
solidity that was individual, and impervious to popular currents; 
for I suppose it is true that few people, if any, are capable of think- 
ing out and having a really personal opinion on all questions that 
may be presented for consideration. 

Surely the effectiveness of a man’s life depends upon the conti- 
nuity of a pattern in his mind of what life should be, and the way in 
which he more or less consciously refers individual questions that 
arise to that pattern for judgment. He who has no such pattern, and 
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who really attempts to decide each question as a separate matter, 
will get nowhere. He is like the lawyer in Boston many years ago, 
of whom it was said that he believed that all propositions of law 
were born free and equal, and equally likely to be right. The late 
Mr. Justice Holmes used to quote him, and remark that the object 
of life was the formation of prejudices, by which he meant funda- 
mental opinions. 

Now is not this the fact which reconciles your deduction from 
the state of opinions and mine?—that is, that men have tended to 
lose their prejudices, or fundamental personal principles or con- 
victions, and try to decide each question as it arises; and as they 
are quite incompetent to do this philosophically, they are swayed 
by the popular current of thought at the moment. 

Of course this has many causes and many effects; but I think, as 
you do, that it does not form a basis for a permanent or healthy 
condition of human society, which must be based upon convictions 
of right and wrong, wisdom and folly, justice and injustice, general- 
ly accepted and acted upon. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, in the course of the same conversation, re- 
marked to me that he had met two very clever ladies who seemed to 
him to be as well educated as he was; but after seeing a good deal 
of them it came across him that they were not educated at all, be- 
cause they had formed no prejudices,—in other words, had no in- 
dividual convictions. 

Yours very sincerely, 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 











COMMUNICATION 





October 7, 1948 
Mr. Herbert Brown 
Editor: THe New ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
Hubbard Hall 
Brunswick, Maine 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


James Ford Rhodes was no such slayer of the French language 
as I have made him appear in the third letter of the group pub- 
lished in the QuARTERLY for September, 1948. The final paragraph 
of that letter correctly transcribed is as follows: 


We have finished our motor trip and the automobile and our clever 
and satisfactory mecanicien [sic] left for their home at Territet, 
Switz this morning. I do not know how much you have travelled 
through France but possibly our itinerary from Biarritz may inter- 
est you. Pau (while at Pau we went to Lourdes and also motored up 
in the heart of [the] Pyrenees) Toulouse—Carcassonne—Mont- 
pelier [sic] —Nimes. While at Nimes we motored to the Pont du 
Gard, Tarascon, Arles, and Aigues [—] Mortes.—then Avignon— 
Marseilles—Costebelle near Hyéres—Cannes and here. In two days 
we leave for Italy and shall reach Rome by the last of the month. 
Mrs Rhodes sends cordial regards to Mrs Hart and yourself and I 
add mine. 


I deeply regret that such careless and inaccurate work should 
have come to you and I apologize to you, the editors, and the read- 
ers of the QuarTeRLy for having submitted so ill-revised a contri- 
bution. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserH BoroME 
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The Puritan Oligarchy: The Founding of American Civilization. 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1947. Pp. xiv, 359. $5.00.) 


Excepting two chapters devoted to puritan literature, architec- 
ture, and music, Professor Wertenbaker’s survey of Massachusetts 
before 1700 is confined in the main to the familiar episodes in the 
relations between church and state and to the troubles of the col- 
ony with England. There is an admirable sketch of the economy of 
the early town; otherwise, economic affairs are slighted, as are man- 
ners and customs, education (Harvard excepted), and the contacts 
of Massachusetts with its sister colonies, with the Indians, and with 
the French and Dutch. Since the author has reviewed the civiliza- 
tion of all the English colonies in North America, it is not to be ex- 
pected that his study of Massachusetts would be so intensive as the 
works of recent authorities on the Bay Colony, such as those by 
Morison, Morgan, Andrews, Miller, Murdock, and Shipton. It is 
not. Mr. Wertenbaker has utilized the obvious and well-known 
sources, and his point of view resembles that of James Truslow Ad- 
ams, though of a softer hue. 

The volume offers a distinct, if not a distinctive, thesis. Religion 
provided the impelling motive in the founding of Massachusetts. 
The leaders established a “Puritan State’’—practically a theocracy. 
The ministers, in league with the most wealthy laymen, comprised 
an oligarchy that imposed upon the colony a harsh, repressive, ul- 
traconservative rule. The state which they erected exhibited five 
principal features: “congregations whose autonomy was derived 
from a covenant with God, a civil government in which only 
Church members participated, an educational system designed 
to buttress the orthodox religion, a rigid code of morals, the sup- 
pression of heresy.” By 1700, the puritan experiment had “failed,” 
defeated by human nature—by the desire of the people for worldly 
goods, and by man’s “instinctive dislike of restraint whether of his 
personal conduct or his freedom of thought or his conscience, or his 
right to have a voice in the conduct of the state.” Puritanism did 
not contribute directly to the growth of democracy and religious 
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toleration in the United States, and its influence on the American 
public school system has been overrated. However, it “kept alive in 
infant America the fires of scholarship” and prompted “scientific 
strivings.” 

The author’s one-sided thesis is not convincing. Its flaws derive 
from a misconception of puritanism which led Mr. Wertenbaker 
to exaggerate the religious factor in the founding of Massachu- 
setts, to overemphasize the influence of the ministers and other 
leaders, and to minimize the importance of the laity and secular 
interests in the puritan order. Winthrop, Cotton, Dudley, Wiggles- 
worth, and the Mathers, according to the author, composed the 
oligarchy and conducted the experiment which failed. Unfortu- 
nately, puritanism has been judged in the light of modern ideas of 
liberalism and democracy—not from the standpoint of conditions 
and practices of the seventeenth century.. 

The fact is that early puritanism was a progressive, even a radi- 
cal, current—not the reactionary, ultraconservative force that Mr. 
Wertenbaker makes it appear. It sounded a note of revolt against 
external authority by exalting the individual believer, making 
him the source of authority in both church and state. The common 
man might share the ruling power—and the qualification for that 
was not rank, wealth, or inherited position, but personal conduct 
and belief. If the puritan state was not democratic in the modern 
sense, it conferred opportunity, political rights, and social advan- 
tages upon thousands of the once unprivileged, and its democratic 
features drew upon it many harsh censures from contemporary up- 
holders of aristocracy, rank, and caste. 

Mr. Wertenbaker says that the puritan experiment failed. What 
is meant by failure? Puritanism enthroned the individual, fos- 
tered a sense of obligation to the community, extolled moral and 
spiritual values, and realized the practice of self-government in 
town and congregation. In these respects, its influence expanded 
and persisted long after the passing of the orthodox leaders of the 
seventeenth century. One observer described the situation in Mass- 
achusetts as a silent democracy in company with a speaking aris- 
tocracy. Mr. Wertenbaker has concerned himself with the speaking 
aristocracy, and has found in its decline the evidences of the fail- 
ure of the puritan experiment. But what of the silent democracy— 
the men who built the towns, engaged the ministers, supported the 
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schools, the churches, and the college, and did the day’s work? 
Since puritanism elevated the individual believer, since it rejected 
submission to external authority and exalted individual judgment 
and belief, it is to the lives of the rank and file that one should look 
if one is to determine whether or not the Massachusetts experiment 
was a failure. Then it will appear that a free spirit, dissent, and 
democratic strivings were as much a part of the puritan heritage as 
the errors of the early leaders—and the more essential part, at that. 

“There is a constant relation between a community and the 
great minds which spring up within it, and they form one another. 
In truth, great minds are developed more by the spirit and char- 
acter of the people to which they belong than by all other causes.” 
The “silent democracy,” which was the strength of puritanism, 
turned away from the leadership that Mr. Wertenbaker deplores, 
and in so doing prepared the soil from which new leaders were to 
rise. The sturdy individualism of puritanism bred strong leaders, 
who attempted frequently to dominate in church and state. But the 
same sort of individualism among the lesser folk repeatedly assert- 
ed itself and imposed a check upon the ambitious few. When the 
high and mighty ceased to serve the many, they were brought low, 
so that the ruling order died a dozen deaths, and the “last puritan” 
has been discovered in almost every decade. The “puritan oli- 
garchy” may have failed, but that does not mean that the “puri- 
tan experiment” had failed. The two were not synonymous. 


Cornell University. ee eT 


The Origin and Development of Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” By 
Manning Hawthorne and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana. 
(Portland, Maine: The Anthoensen Press. 1947. Pp. 43. 75 cents.) 


Longfellow and Scandinavia: A Study of the Poet’s Relationship 
with the Northern Languages and Literature. By Andrew Hiien. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. x, 190. $3.00.) 


Since, as is widely and not quite accurately known, Longfellow 
wrote his “Tale of Acadie” on the basis of a legend told him by 
Hawthorne, it is appropriate that this monograph marking the 
centennial of the poem’s publication should be written by the 
great-grandson of Hawthorne and the grandson of Longfellow. 
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As the two collaborators make clear, Evangeline was six or seven 
years in process of gestation. As early as 1829 Longfellow was plan- 
ning a sketch in prose with an Acadian setting but not as yet deal- 
ing with the tragic separation of lovers. The germ of the famous 
story can be traced to a French Canadian woman, who told it to a 
Boston clergyman named Conolly, who in turn told it to Haw- 
thorne. Sometime in the early months of 1840, Longfellow heard 
the affecting tale when Conolly again urged Hawthorne to make a 
novel of it and Hawthorne demurred, saying that it was not in 
his vein. Longfellow then asked Hawthorne's permission to treat 
the story in verse, and Hawthorne agreed, though according to 
Conolly on the way back to Boston he profanely regretted having 
relinquished a good story. 

Some five years passed while the subject lay fallow in Longfel- 
low’s mind. The expulsion of the French colonists from Acadia 
was touched upon by several authors. Late in 1845 Longfellow at 
last began his poem, adopting the hexameter line with which he 
had recently been experimenting in translations from Tegnér’s 
Frithiof's Saga and The Children of the Lord’s Supper. Moreover, 
in his opening description of the “forest primeval” he introduced 
details taken from an article called “Life in Sweden” that he had 
written several years earlier. This accounts for the unexpected pres- 
ence of “the murmuring pines and the hemlocks” amid the great 
salt marshes of the Acadian coast, which the poet had never seen. 

The sources that Longfellow consulted, including Bonvard’s 
three-mile canvas of the Mississippi, while composing the later 
cantos of the poem and the progress of the manuscript through its 
final correction to publication are meticulously chronicled by 
Messrs. Hawthorne and Dana on the basis of the abundant materi- 
als preserved at Craigie House. Very little can be added to their 
account of how one of the most famous museum-pieces in Amer- 
ican literature came into existence. They have pleasantly em- 
phasized, moreover, an American literary friendship that offers a 
close parallel to that between Goethe and Schiller. 

Mr. Hilen’s exhaustive study of Longfellow’s relationship with 
Scandinavian literatures is a model of completeness and detailed 
accuracy. It clears up a field in which several partial studies had 
previously been made. He points out that Longfellow came to 
Sweden in the summer of 1835 a young scholar eager to perfect 
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himself in the knowledge of European languages, and that with his 
remarkable linguistic ability he was able to master not only mod- 
ern Swedish but something of the ancient language and some of 
the dialects. He failed, however, to establish close personal rela- 
tions with literary men in Stockholm, and his general impression 
of Sweden was disappointing. In Denmark, where he spent barely 
two weeks, he succeeded in making friends with several authors 
with whom he later corresponded. The death of his first wife in the 
following winter changed the direction of Longfellow’s life. His 
later interest in Scandinavia was that of a romanticist in search of 
exotic materials, which he found to good effect when he came to 
write “The Skeleton in Armor” and “The Saga of King Olaf.” His 
own gentle sentimentalism was invigorated by contact with the 
sterner spirit of the Vikings, to its great advantage. Mr. Hilen has 
printed for the first time a complete transcription of Longfellow’s 
Scandinavian journal and accurate copies of seven letters written 
during his visit to Sweden and Denmark. He has also compiled a 
list of the Scandinavian books, and publications bearing on Scan- 
dinavia, that formed a part of Longfellow’s library. 


Gerorce F. WHICHER. 
Amherst College. 


The Legend of the Master: Henry James. By Simon Nowell-Smith. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1948. Pp. 176. $3.00.) 


It was inevitable that Henry James should come to mean many 
things to many men. He had become a legend long before his death, 
and the legend has grown with the years, all but smothering the at- 
tractive and vigorous personality beneath it. His love of euphem- 
ism, his many ambiguities, his unwillingness on occasions to use the 
first person even when (as in his travel sketches) he is clearly speak- 
ing of himself, his famous “later manner” both in his speech and 
his writing, his prolonged absence from the United States and his 
later withdrawal from London, his fables about writers (that is 
about himself), his exasperating coyness in his prefaces, his volu- 
minous correspondence filled with exaggerated irony and exag- 
gerated politeness—here was a figure that invited anecdote and 
legend, that created legend by the very act of entering a drawing 
room or uttering a phrase. 
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Moreover, the absence of a biography and the unbalanced pic- 
ture of his life emerging from Percy Lubbock’s collection of but a 
small portion of his correspondence (four hundred pages covering 
the first sixty years of his life and five hundred pages, the last six- 
teen) which is more a record of friendships than of achievements, 
has contributed to a considerable body of critical speculation and 
a superabundance of specious anecdote. Lubbock, Mrs. Wharton, 
the reminiscing Bensons, Walpole, and other late contemporaries 
enshrined for us the portly clean-shaven figure of Rye and Chelsea 
addicted to an elaborate social ritual and elaborate sentences, since 
this was the only Henry James they knew. But there was another 
James, a robust, bearded, horseback riding, fencing, hearty-eat- 
ing, crisply-spoken James of the Rue du Luxembourg, of Bolton 
Street and De Vere Gardens, who lies submerged under the legend 
of the fabulous figure, pictured in one instance by the obtuse and 
insensitive Hugh Walpole as “a sort of stuffed waxwork from whose 
mouth a stream of colored sentences, like winding rolls of green and 
pink paper, are forever issuing.” The Henry James of the legend— 
the only Henry James known to most Americans—is that of the top- 
hatted figure in Alice Boughton’s photograph, studying a painting 
with the air of a précieux; this was the James of Conrad's “cher 
Maitre,” and “The Master” of Ford Madox Ford’s apocryphal pen, 
the massive figure of the Sargent portrait. We cannot reproach the 
later generation of James’s friends and acquaintances for describing 
the figure they knew, the ponderous and pontificating Henry James 
of the twentieth century, but we must not lose sight of the attractive 
figure of the nineteenth—the young writer whose “manliness” 
struck Turgenev; the hardy continental rambler; the personality 
that reminded Londoners in the 1880's of an Elizabethan sea cap- 
tain; the nervous, troubled, energetic, ubiquitous Henry James of 
the “dramatic years.” 

Mr. Nowell-Smith, who has ranged widely in Jamesian anecdotal 
and reminiscential literature, found that the witnesses were not al- 
ways reliable and that chance remarks of the novelist’s were report- 
ed in different ways by different persons—some of whom had them 
at second or third hand. In an admirable preface he sounds an alert 
which the biographer or reader must sound for himself—that liter- 
ary reminiscence, however graceful or charming, must be studied 
invariably in the light of fact. All too often it gives a picture not of 
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the personality evoked but of the man who is doing the remember- 
ing. Lesser scribblers have an inevitable tendency to scale down 
the great to their own often meagre measurements and only rarely 
can we hope for a completely objective impression or reaction. In 
the case of Henry James the important witnesses have rarely spoken 
and especially concerning his earlier years. We have no testimony 
from John LaFarge, Stevenson, Daudet, Bourget, Turgenev, Mrs. 
Kemble, Mrs. Procter, William Wetmore Story, Robert Browning, 
Rudyard Kipling, or such less-known intimates as Jocelyn Persse, 
Lady Gregory, the mysterious Herbert Pratt. Even Howells, who 
could have illuminated a major chapter in James's life, gave us but 
a few scraps of information. 

Mr. Nowell-Smith dissects a series of spurious anecdotes with 
exemplary surgery. His search for the “hard” fact, in his preface, is 
constant. His writing is clean, precise, “scientific.” He demonstrates 
with shrewd humor and unfailing logic how an inch of fact is often 
converted into a yard of fancy. For the scholar he provides a check 
list for a comprehensive library of Jamesian reminiscence and an- 
ecdote, the James of the drawing room and “the world” (although 
one notes the omission of one of the most credible witnesses, Miss 
Woolson, whose sketch of James in Florence, when he was thirty- 
nine, would have considerably enhanced the chapter devoted to 
“partial portraits”). The compiler, having taken all this trouble to 
look up this material, nevertheless leaves the “looking up” task all 
over again to such readers as are interested in pursuing the matter 
further. He provides no page references, no index. 

For the nonscholarly, the general reader, he has marshalled a 
series of impressions, largely from the late contemporaries, which 
form a composite picture. It is to be regretted that Mr. Nowell- 
Smith did not provide these with a running commentary and analy- 
sis in the same vein as his preface. The resulting picture is one seen 
in a distortion mirror, since the compiler is a prisoner of his materi- 
al, and reminiscence, by its very nature, is haphazard. He chooses 
to let the quotations stand largely alone, and often they come from 
unimportant and unidentified witnesses. This can be confusing: 
are we to assume that the anecdotes selected have been found to 
be authentic? are we being given the legend, or apocrypha, with a 
warning that all the anecdotes are suspect? For this is a Henry 
James of momentary observations, brief insights, casual glimpses, 
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seen through a prism of many minds, and seldom on intimate terms. 
It is as if we were being shown a series of snapshots, all out of focus, 
taken at odd moments. The result is a clever. pastiche—for Mr. 
Nowell-Smith has made the most of his material, and his arrange- 
ment of it is highly ingenious—but nevertheless a Henry James of 
shreds and patches, a figure compounded of anecdote and gossip, 
possessed often of those very fictional qualities against which the 
compiler so eloquently warns us. 


LEON EDEL. 
New York, New York. 


Journey into Fame: The Life of Daniel Chester French. By Mar- 
garet French Cresson. Foreword by Walter Prichard Eaton. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press: 1947. Pp. 316. Ills. 42. 
$4.50.) 


Daniel Chester French (American Sculptor Series, No. 4). Fore- 
word by Margaret French Cresson. (New York: W. W. Norton 
Co. 1947. Pp. 64. Ills. $1.50.) 


Over one hundred years ago Horatio Greenough, American 
sculptor and critic, wrote, “I fear that the circumstances with which 
I began my career will ever prevent me realizing my idea of what 
sculpture should be. I cannot pretend to occupy any space in a 
work consecrated to American art. I lived with poets and poetry.” 
Daniel Chester French lived among the poets, too, from the mo- 
ment that Mr. Longfellow leaned over the fence to admire a youth- 
ful effort in snow until the last when Edwin Markham recited ap- 
propriate verses for the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial. Al- 
though French’s sculpture was literary and rhetorical in an academ- 
ic way, whereas poor Greenough failed in his attachment to the 
neoclassic idiom of a century ago, French was able in a sense to 
transcend “the circumstances with which he began his career.” 
This is probably to be ascribed to some innate quality of taste or 
genius peculiar to the man and his technical ability. It was an 
achievement in itself that The Minute Man was able to survive 
the benignant surveillance of Emerson and the Alcotts. After the 
“ohs” and “ahs” of the unveiling have died away, most public mon- 
uments or memorials usually become accepted commonplaces of 
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the market place, a roost for pigeons and a support for derelicts. 
The Minute Man is one of the few American pieces of sculpture 
that is really widely known and personifies for the public the idea 
of the heroic stand at Concord Bridge and the idea of the Revolu- 
tion. It is because even in this earliest work which he seldom sur- 
passed French revealed a genius for monumental personification 
of types of humanity which owed their success to the fact that the 
spectator could recognize in them a heroic representation of man 
in terms of race, the preservation from one generation to another 
of the memory of the aspirations of countless individuals whose 
names are necessarily lost. In this work French worked entirely 
from the real, achieving much the same romantic transformation 
of the actual that Winslow Homer attained in his paintings of men 
against the sea. 

If it is the purpose of public monuments to exalt the public by 
their insistent reminding of the noblest virtues of the race as typi- 
fied in a single figure or symbol, French’s works would be immortal. 
Many of them, however, even The Minute Man, induce a certain 
tedium upon repeated inspection, for the reason that they are es- 
sentially historical evocations from the past and in a sense literary 
creations that depend more upon recognition than any intrinsic 
artistic quality. The sculptor competes with the writer in creating a 
credible character which will recall visibly the presence or spirit 
of a bygone age. French succeeded best at this sort of thing when he 
limited himself to the kind of generalized realism seen in the Min- 
ute Man and the Lincoln, in which he paid great attention to cap- 
turing a suggestion of the gait and stance and air that in the mind 
of the spectator is peculiarly evocative of the character the artist 
seeks to conjure up. 

It would have to be said that it is the American sculptor’s at- 
tachment to the fact—in other words, the real or concrete—that in 
many cases prevents his work from assuming the stature of a uni- 
versal symbol, in the sense that Egyptian portrait statues or some 
of the great public monuments of the Italian Renaissance are some- 
thing more than recordings or reconstructions of the physical idio- 
syncracies of an individual. Neither St. Gaudens nor French ever 
dared any departure from actuality, so that Sherman led by Victory 
remains a rather silly charade, not a symbol; The Minute Man, a 
blacksmith magnificently poised. 
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When academic sculptors, American or otherwise, try to embody 
abstract ideas like Grief or Victory in symbolical form, their train- 
ing and resources seem to force them into translating these intan- 
gibles into real terms which cannot be raised above the clay or 
bronze by the attachment of the usual cupboardful of appropri- 
ate emblems. The result is usually an embarrassing and absurd pos- 
turing or play-acting in marble, like French’s Melvin Memorial 
and his late and unfortunate war memorial for St. Paul’s School. 
That American sculptors are more susceptible to this fallacy is 
perhaps due to the literary, realistic bias of the national artistic 
character. Horatio Greenough realized that rhetoric plus marble 
do not make sculpture. 

Journey into Fame by Margaret French Cresson is, to quote the 
subtitle, the life of Daniel Chester French. The book is a work of 
filial devotion, full of beguiling anecdotes and seemingly exact re- 
cordings of every important occasion in the sculptor’s long and dis- 
tinguished career. It is in no respect an “art book” but the biog- 
raphy of a lovable human being of great integrity and charm. Read 
as a biography of the man and his period, some of the chapters pre- 
sent a nostalgic evocation of Concord in the twilight of its great lit- 
erary tradition and the worlds of Florence and Washington that 
French grew up in. The book is interesting for its revelation of the 
taste of a period, not only its taste for monuments but for a full and 
ordered way of life that will be no more. The accounts of the tech- 
nical difficulties surmounted by French in the making of all his 
statues from the Minute Man to the Washington Lincoln are of 
considerable interest to the student of sculpture. Valuable, too, is 
the list of the sculptor’s works and a comprehensive bibliography 
of books and articles dealing with his achievement. 

Daniel Chester French (American Sculptor Series, No. 4) is a use- 
ful compilation of adequate reproductions of the artist’s work with 
a short foreword by Margaret French Cresson. 


Harvard University. BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
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Fighting Politician: Major General N. P. Banks. By Fred Harvey 
Harrington. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1948. Pp. xi, 301. $3.50.) 


Nathaniel Prentice Banks obviously merits the kind of consid- 
eration and scholarly competence he has here been accorded. He 
is no doubt most generally identified by the protracted struggle 
which gained him the Speakership of the House of Representatives 
early in 1856. Yet this dramatic episode hardly begins to suggest 
the many causes and personalities with which he was connected. 
Starting in 1840 as a rank-and-file Democrat, the “Bobbin Boy” 
pursued a devious course through the difficult currents of Free Soil, 
Nativist, and early Republican politics in Massachusetts. “I am 
in politics,” he wrote his friend George S. Boutwell, in 1854, “and 
I must go on.” This comment, unfortunately, plumbs all the depth 
that can be discerned in his point of view, and helps explain why 
there is so little to say about his politics. He sought conciliation for 
its—or, rather, his—own sake. He is symbolic, therefore, of the com- 
promises which the North made in the pre-Civil War period in its 
desperate effort to hold the nation together. 

The bulk of this volume is concerned with Banks’s services to the 
Union forces during the Civil War, when, as we are reminded, he 
“outranked Grant for three-quarters of the war . . . , outranked 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas throughout the conflict; and, be- 
ing one of Lincoln's favorites, . . . had key commands” (page vii). In 
other words, he was a political general. However, one who fought 
Stonewall Jackson, divided responsibility (if not honors) with 
Grant for freeing the Mississippi River, and followed Ben Butler 
as military commander of Louisiana should warrant attention. Pro- 
fessor Harrington’s verdict on Banks as a general and reconstruc- 
tion statesman is largely negative, and, again, for reasons which 
remind us of the worm in his character. That he had talents apart 
from personal charm, a certain eloquence, and intelligence seems 
evident; but there was no point in his career when he acted in any 
interest but that of personal advancement. 

Yet Lincoln praised him again and again. He was “one of the 
best men in the army” (page 84). To be sure, this was Lincoln's 
somewhat dubious judgment on Banks’s Shenandoah Valiey cam- 
paign; Lincoln was later to be less amiable. There is no doubt, 
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however, that he approved Banks’s policies in Louisiana, and par- 
ticularly the latter’s efforts to organize the state on a “moderate” 
basis for re-entry into the Union. At this late date there should be 
no cause for surprise in the kind of associates Lincoln felt it nec- 
essary to choose. He contemplated having the ineffable Ben Butler 
as his running mate in the 1864 elections; and even Banks was sev- 
eral notches above that worthy in stature. 

Professor Harrington is conscientious and illuminating, but 
there is little to add here about Banks’s later career, though it ex- 
tended almost to his death in 1894. It suffices, perhaps, to note that 
this ten-time Congressman, who was also a Speaker, a Governor, 
and a Major General, is commemorated only in the names of a local 


high school and a public square. Louis FILuer. 


Antioch College. 


Frederick Douglass. By Benjamin Quarles. (Washington: The As- 
sociated Publishers, Inc. 1948. Pp. xi, 378. $4.00.) 


Frederick Douglass, the Negro abolitionist, continues to lead a 
double life. On the odd pages of his story, we read of a Maryland 
slave who dramatically escaped to the North where, almost acci- 
dentally, he became the powerful voice of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society. For twenty years, as roving orator and editor, he 
fought the slave power, even breaking with Garrison on the issue 
of forcing abolition in the South by political methods. After Ap- 
pomattox, at last successful in his fight against slavery, he entered 
government service and ended his career as the esteemed elder 
statesman of his race. On the even pages, an ambitious apostle of ex- 
pediency used his oratorical talents, his sincere concern for Negro 
rights, and his white friends to advance himself. Discovered and 
encouraged by Garrison, he abandoned and attacked him when he 
saw greener pastures for himself in an alliance with the Liberty 
Party. His activity before the Civil War, laudably effective in its 
assaults upon slavery, was overshadowed by his meek postwar sub- 
servience to Republican politicians who, despite continual insults 
to the Negro people and to Douglass himself, counted on his sup- 
port every four years in exchange for a succession of perfunctory 
federal jobs. 
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Though leaning toward the first interpretation, Professor Quarles 
reproduces both views with scrupulous fairness and with a multi- 
tude of footnotes, but he fails to reconcile the two views in a bal- 
anced appraisal. (“Republican Wheelhorse” and “Elder States- 
man,” for example, are the titles of consecutive chapters.) Yet Mr. 
Quarles’s account is good in many ways: he shows Douglass’ réle 
in the cluster of other antislavery leaders; he focuses the slavery 
controversy in the ferment of reform movements preceding the 
Civil War; he contrasts Douglass’ political and economic naiveté 
with the complexity of the period of Republican domination. Un- 
fortunately, this important background material, along with the 
day-to-day details of Douglass’ barnstorming trips in America and 
Europe, frequently crowd interpretative passages into too short a 
space: the impact on himself, on the antislavery cause, and on the 
Anglo-American public of Douglass’ sixteen years as a journalist, 
for example, is dismissed in less than three pages. Professor Quarles 
is at his best in these analytic passages; one wishes they were longer 
and more frequent. 

Frederick Douglass is fair, balanced, readable, and usually 
(though not always) frank. But through its failure to evaluate 
Douglass or to summarize his importance, it leaves too many ques- 


tions unanswered. 
Francis L. BropeRick. 


State University of Iowa. 


The Connecticut. By Walter Hard. Illustrated by Douglas W. Gors- 
line. (New York and Toronto: Rinehart and Company. 1947. 
Pp. 310. $3.50.) 

The ever-lengthening list of books in the series Rivers of Amer- 
ica, of which this volume is the thirty-second, has long since proved 
its merit. Of New England rivers, the Kennebec, the Charles, and 
the Housatonic have previously received competent treatment. Mr. 
Hard, the author of the present volume, had a more difficult task 
than his fellow New Englanders, for the Connecticut, flowing be- 
tween two New England states and entirely across two others, has 
a length, a long history, and a variety of economic life which pre- 
sent more than the usual problems in the selection of materials. 

As with the other river books, the subject matter is a combination 
of history, folklore, description, and anecdote. The presentation is 
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basically chronological, beginning with the discovery of the river 
by the Dutchman, Block, in 1614. But there is not much on the 
period after the Civil War, a fact which is perhaps in itself sig- 
nificant of the effect of the railroad’s displacement of river traffic 
upon the cultural unity of the river valley. 

The first half of the book is the more successful. Here the chron- 
ology is simple. Here the river acts as a unifying factor, first, in at- 
tracting settlers, and later, in providing a means for their expan- 
sion into the wilderness areas. But as settlements became more 
widely dispersed and civilization more complex, the river is less 
evident in the story, sometimes to the point where it seems to have 
no connection with the narrative at all. Yet, on the whole, the very 
sections which have the least to do with the river will interest the 
reader most. 

The author of a book of this scope must often choose between 
giving a detailed treatment of one phase of a subject as symbolic 
of the whole, and writing an abbreviated story, relatively complete 
in outline, but bereft of entertaining facts. Mr. Hard has employed 
both methods, the former in several chapters of exceptional inter- 
est. One chapter is given over to Mary Lyon and Mount Holyoke, 
while Dartmouth, Amherst, Wesleyan, Trinity, and Smith receive 
but a few paragraphs. The story of Mrs. Suzanna Willard Johnson 
is told with some completeness as symbolic of all the Valley’s Indian 
captivities. The better-known story of Rev. John Williams of Deer- 
field and his family is not mentioned at all. The Smith sisters of 
Glastonbury fill one fascinating chapter and illustrate in their 
battle against taxation without representation the vigorous inde- 
pendence of the women of the region. The chapters in the second 
half of the book which deal with a great variety of subjects are less 
interesting because their unity is less readily apparent and because 
the author had less opportunity to give life to the narrative. 

It is as history that the volume is least satisfactory. The author's 
errors of fact are usually trivial, but they do indicate a lack of thor- 
ough acquaintance with the more competent authorities, as on the 
old patent of Connecticut, the houses of the early colonists, the 
chronology of the Indian Wars, and the relation of the Pilgrims 
to the Puritan church. But surely the statement which places Louis- 
burg in Maine is a slip of the pen and not of knowledge. 

Mr. Hard writes with the Vermonter’s simplicity of expression. 
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There are no passages overfreighted with ambiguities or stilted 
adjectives. Nothing needs to be read twice; the meaning is clear the 
first time. Yet in spite of the clarity of the writing, in spite of the 
great pleasure which every reader who knows the Connecticut will 
get from the book, the volume is interesting rather than significant. 
Mr. Hard has not solved the problem of how to write the history of 
a region in terms of its river system. Perhaps that would be too 


much to ask. . Rosert E. Moopy. 


Boston University. 


Land of Liberty. By Fred Hamlin. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company. 1947. Pp. 354. $3.50.) 

Mr. Hamlin states that his book is an “informal history of the 
common people and their heroes,” and he adds, “. . . whatever hap- 
pened in American history, this generality would seem to prevail— 
no American wants to do anything by halves. For better or worse, 
his individual goal is to be superlative. Failing, his heroes are a 
Rockefeller—or a Lincoln.” It is through the lives of our national 
heroes—but with the emphasis on such desirable ones as Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt—that 
Mr. Hamlin presents his history of the American common people: 
their fickleness, ingratitude, superstitiousness; their energy, cour- 
age, idealism. 

The persistent myth that the American is everywhere and at ev- 
ery time a practical, hard-headed, shrewd, realistic fellow—the apoc- 
ryphal New England Yankee drawn on a continental scale—finds 
no support on these pages. The well-nigh hysterical devotion and 
trust which our sound, feet-firmly-on-the-ground fellow citizens lav- 
ished on the late Huey Long has been as uncritically bestowed on 
the popular heroes of his ancestors. And this same capacity for 
abandonment of self and of “common sense,” this implicit rejec- 
tion of the tame, the obvious, and the normal—in short, what 
might be clumsily phrased this immense faith-potential of the 
American people—has been the inspiration and support of a Lin- 
coln and a Woodrow Wilson, of a Roger Williams, a Walt Whit- 
man, a Jane Addams. No, Land of Liberty is one more needed re- 
minder that periods of national economic and cultural depression 
of cynicism and despair, have always become repugnant to the 
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common man; consistently, his genuine “return to normalcy” has 
lain in his discovery of the popular hero who awakens his nar- 
cotized sense of sacrifice and great achievement. 

Mr. Hamlin will be called biased, or perhaps naive, by those who 
like their history tediously thorough and assiduously objective. 
“Washington was the durable business frontiersman with a life- 
time interest in big-money land operations . . . Jefferson, the fron- 
tiersman of democracy, . . . dreamed of an equality rooted in the 
land, each man with sufficient to make him economically independ- 
dent and politically free. Washington purchased vast stretches of 
real estate—for his own profit. Jefferson made the biggest real estate 
deal in history—for democracy.” This is neither the judgment nor 
the language of the professional historian. However, Mr. Hamlin 
is not writing for the scholar. As has been said, his is an “informal 
history”; it employs a “liberal” theme which governs—and enlivens 
—both the selection and interpretation of material; it is addressed 
to those who will always enjoy a fresh, controversial, and lively re- 
telling of the great American story. Mr. Hamlin’s ambition in 
Land of Liberty is not pretentious; it is, nonetheless, worthy, and 


it is capably achieved. 
aR CAMERON THOMPSON. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


The School in the American Social Order: The Dynamics of Amer- 
ican Education. By Newton Edwards and Herman G. Ritchie. 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. Pp. 880. $5.00.) 


Horace Greeley, in a moment of vision, said there would be no 
vital educational reform until there was economic reform. Profes- 
sors Edwards and Ritchie of the University of Chicago, authors of 
The School in the American Social Order, state and restate the 
Greeley conclusion in such chapters as “The Clash of Economic 
Interest and the Triumph of Industrial Capitalism, 1828-1860,” 
and “The Shifting Patterns of Economic Life: The Dominance of 
the Large Corporation.” 

This new title in the rapidly expanding list of books dealing with 
American educational history attempts to do for the American 
student and teacher what the older texts of Cubberly and Knight 
hardly attempted: to indoctrinate them into the complex and 
vital problems of a changed and changing society, a society in which 
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the sources of power and authority have shifted from their tradi- 
tional bases. 

If education is to prepare citizens “for intelligent participation 
in shaping economic policy . . . teachers themselves must be aware 
of the basic changes. . . .” And here the basic changes are set forth, 
in text and tables and graphs: the always astounding story of cor- 
poration growth, of increasing disparity in income distribution, 
and the danger in these changes to the democratic ideal still held 
by a people who trust in individual initiative and free enterprise, 
“as though the events of a century,” say the authors, “had left the 
pattern of economic arrangements undisturbed.” 

Professors Edwards and Ritchie are concerned chiefly with the 
developments of the last seventy-five years. About half their book 
deals with post-Civil War economic and social history which they 
have effectively brought to bear on the institutionalizing of Amer- 
ican education. They see serious threats to the integrity of our 
American educational enterprise not only in shifts of economic 
power and vast technological development but in the problems 
growing out of population changes. Heavy population decline, the 
emergence of the small family unit, the falling of the fertility rate 
in an urban-industrial nation, have meant unequal distribution 
of educational opportunity. 

The authors’ hopeful answer to these problems is set forth in 
their chapter “The Relation of Government to the Economy.” 
What to do? “. . . work out an overall policy system,” they say, 
“with respect to the economic order that takes adequate account of 
the changes that have occurred in the structure and operation of 
the economy during the past three quarters of a century. . . .”” They 
state that the secondary schools and colleges “are places where 
critical inquiry should be cultivated, where youth are trained to 
gather evidence, to balance argument, to reach their own conclu- 
sions.” They then add, a little belligerently perhaps, “. . . it is not 
too much to expect of our educational institutions that they pre- 
pare youth to pass intelligent judgment on important matters of 
public policy whether in the area of government or economy.” 
There are rumors, of course, of trustee groups, and of boards of 
education which frown on and even wield sanctions against those 
who concern themselves with “controversial subjects.” 

The School in the American Social Order gives a good deal of 
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its space to a forthright examination of controversial subjects and 
to strong pleas for government participation in the areas of na- 
tional life in which equal opportunity is denied. It treats adequate- 
ly, however, the background of contemporary American education. 
Schools in colonial America, the long struggle for public support 
for education, teacher training, influences stemming from Europe, 
are all considered, and the significant growth of such scientific pro- 
cedures as intelligence testing, measurement, school surveys, and 
guidance work, are examined. 

There is a minimum of professional jargon, although such terms 
as “matriculants,” “splintering,” “processing the individual” 
(which has an unhappy Army classification ring), and “policy 
forming at the societal level” occasionally blur the picture of hurry- 
ing students and the forms of teachers who are after all men and 
women. 


CopMAN His.top. 
Union College. 


American Children Through their Books: 1700-1835. By Monica 
Kiefer. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1948. 
Pp. 248. $3.50.) 

In her introduction Miss Kiefer writes, ““This study is an attempt 
to trace the changing status of the American child in the Colonial 
and the early national periods as it is revealed in juvenile litera- 
ture.” As this indicates, books for children and guides for parents 
have been her chief sources of information. She discusses the child’s 
reading, his religious training, his manners, education, doctoring, 
and play. Dorothy Canfield Fisher has written a short foreword. 

The book is badly organized and repetitive. It contains a jumble 
of interesting material, but depth of interpretation is lacking. The 
author leans heavily upon secondary sources. For example, al- 
though she states, “Perhaps the most potent of all European in- 
fluences on American educational standards was exerted by John 
Locke,” it is quite evident that she has never read his Thoughts 
Concerning Education, for her few quotations are taken from the 
writings of other people. In fact, John Locke is mentioned only 
four times briefly in the text, and his name does not even appear in 
the bibliography. 

Cotton Mather, who also instructed the parents of his time not 
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only in religion but in education and the proper rearing of the 
young, is mentioned in passing about eight times. While she in- 
cluded two of his works in her sources, she ignores his very popu- 
lar Essays to do Good (first published as Bonifacius). This treatise 
contains excellent advice to parents and, among other things, 
shows how he was influenced by the Thoughts of John Locke. 

Although her study professes to cover the years 1700-1835, most 
of the books written about children which she cites were published 
after 1800. Among twenty-six references only seven were printed 
before 1800. There are many errors, obviously not typographical, 
in the spelling of names in the book and bibliography, Eleazer 
Moody being the most glaring. Lord Chesterfield would be startled 
to see Philip D. S. Chesterfield as the author of Principles of Polite- 
ness and of Knowing the World. 

The reader will get no intelligent understanding of the changing 
status of the child in America from this book, for the picture is 
blurred. The only feature which stands out clearly is the series of 
excellent reproductions of woodcuts from the childhood books 


of yesterday. ' 
y y ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 


Leyden, Holland. 


A Bibliography of William Dean Howells. By William M. Gibson 
and George Arms. (New York: The New York Public Library. 
1948. Pp. 182. $2.25.) 


A few facts and figures will suffice to indicate the scope of the 
problem admirably solved in this bibliography. Of Howells’ eighty- 
three years, sixty-eight were primarily devoted to writing. His lit- 
erary output was prodigious, including fiction, criticism, plays, 
poetry, essays, travel sketches, biography, autobiography, trans- 
lations, and a voluminous correspondence. During the period from 
1852 to 1920, he produced more than one hundred published 
works, provided introductions or other material for some ninety 
other volumes, and made close to two thousand individual con- 
tributions to approximately eighty periodicals and newspapers. 

Messrs. Gibson and Arms have worked long and faithfully in 
locating and ordering this vast accumulation. A few gaps probably 
exist; some of Howells’ occasional writings, anonymously published 
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and as yet unidentified, will very likely be discovered and added 
to future editions of the bibliography. But the great bulk of the 
author’s achievement is here competently listed and described, 
offering a substantial and reliable aid to scholars in American lit- 
erature. 

The organization shows editorial skill and sound critical judg- 
ment. Useful check lists are followed by detailed collations of works 
and partial works by Howells. The next section, spanning almost 
one-half of the bibliography, consists of an annual register—a chron- 
ological list of periodical publications and volume titles, with de- 
scriptive notes and informative data where these are needed. ‘The 
numbering system of the register is unique and highly usable. 
“The first number indicates the last two digits of the year in which 
the item was published; the second number indicates the order of 
publication within any given year, and the capital letters indicate 
such order for books. Thus 60-14 is the fourteenth periodical item 
published in 1860, and oo-A is the first book published in 1g00.” 
This scheme simplifies the form and augments the utility of the 
many helpful cross-references. 

The compilers have also included a check list of more than two 
hundred critical articles on Howells, judiciously selected according 
to their “intrinsic importance, the authority of the writers, and rep- 
resentativeness,” from about eight hundred items examined. The 
bibliography concludes with a name-index, listing with reference 
to the annual register the literary figures whom Howells discusses 
in his writings. It is indicative of Howells’ centrality in the Amer- 
ican literary scene of his time that this list contains approximately 
twelve hundred names, many of them (a third or more) with mul- 
tiple references. 

The New York Public Library is to be felicitated for publishing 
neatly and compactly a work which many will find indispensable. 
It is an important contribution to American scholarship and pro- 
vides a model for bibliographies of difficult and extensive subjects. 


CHARLES T. MILLER. 


University of Iowa. 
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Sea Flavor. By Haydn S. Pearson. (New York and Toronto: Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1948. Pp. 178. Illustrated. 
$3-50-) 

This is a pleasant but insignificant book, composed of a long 
series of very short sketches on longshore phenomena—Clam-dig- 
ging; Colors in Waves; Shore-line Trees; Trawling; Lobster Buoys; 
Net-Mending, and a great many more. These are interesting sub- 
jects, but Mr. Pearson has little of importance to say about them. 
Take Lobster Buoys, for example (page 89). If the author had 
anything beyond a superficial acquaintance with these objects, he 
would have speculated on the set of the currents that sometimes 
carry buoys that break loose at the mouth of the Kennebec to the 
Bay shore of Cape Cod. He would know better than to tell us that 
they are equipped with handles in order to enable the lobsterman 
to spot the location of his pots more easily. A few attempts to pick 
up a buoy without a handle would have set him straight on this 
point. 

Fishermen who leave their dories where they “make little grat- 
ing noises as they rub gently against old stone piers” (page g) are 
not common alongshore. Again we read (page 31), “Along the coast 
men gather the driftwood and dry it for uSe in stoves and fire- 
places.” No man ever carried wet driftwood home. Mr. Pearson 
should enlarge his views about cranberry bogs (page 75) by a visit 
to Plymouth County or the Cape. In his remarks on the starfish 
(page 97) he forgets the most important point about the creature: 
that it destroys the scallops. And so it goes. 

Mr. Pearson is at his best in writing about the Lobster (page 78) 
and the Teetertail (page 138). He is, in fact, better on longshore 
flora and fauna than on his other topics. 

The book ends with recipes for various shore dishes. I have no 
knowledge in this field and therefore cannot judge their quality. 
But a serious omission in the instructions on how to make clam 
chowder (page 164) is that the author says nothing about skinning 
and washing the clams before adding them to the other ingredients. 

The volume is illustrated with admirable photographs, but they 
would be more interesting if the scenes they represent were identi- 


fied. Henry C. KitTRepce. 


Barnstable, Massachusetts. 
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New ENGLAND FisHING SCHOONERS. The Ships and Sailing Albums, 
Book 4. Compiled by Joseph C. O’Hearn. (Milwaukee: Kalm- 
bach Publishing Co. 1947. Pages not numbered. $1.50.) 


Here, loosely bound between pasteboard covers, are twenty-one 
sheets, printed on one side only, with photographs of some thirty 
individual schooners, together with a couple of wharf scenes, a 
panorama of Gloucester Harbor in 1902, and one or two charts. 
The photographs, many of them by N. L. Stebbins and some by 
Leslie R. Jones, are excellent, but, except for the pinkie Maine, 
none of the vessels shown was built before 1866 and most of them 
are almost contemporary. It would have been interesting to see 
pictures of some of the tubby little schooners which, before and af- 
ter the Civil War, used to sail from half a dozen New England ports 
to Labrador and the Bay de Chaleur—vessels like the Jesse Y. Baker, 
of Wellfleet, which, in the words of one of her crew “was so blunt 
at the nose she would butt a wave about twice and then fall back 
and go around it”; or her contemporary, the Bloomer, that ended 
her days in a mud berth in Barnstable. 

Or, to reverse the canvas, where are the graceful Georges Bank- 
ers, the most beautiful vessels, in the opinion of local experts, that 
ever sailed out of Provincetown? And where are the celebrated 
oyster-carriers like the Express and the Telegraph, whose lines 
were drawn by Samuel Hall himself almost a hundred years ago? 
These, though not easy to find, could surely have been run down 
in time, in Salem or Boston or Provincetown, and they would have 
richly repaid the search by adding distinction to what is a meager 
and humdrum collection of pictures, which gives little idea of the 
development in this branch of shipbuilding. 

The text provides some account of the fishing business, together 
with statistics about the vessels shown. 


Barnstable, Massachusetts. Henry C. KITTREDGE. 
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Limitations of space have prevented the QUARTERLY from review- / 
ing a considerable number of important books during the last two 
years. These are included in the list below. 


Adams, Evelyn C., American Indian Education, Government 
Schools and Economic Progress. With an Introduction by John 
Collier.(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. Pp. xiii, 122. 
$2.25.) 


American Literature, An Anthology and Critical Survey, edited by 
Joe Lee Davis, John T. Frederick, and Frank Luther Mott, Vol- 
ume I, From the Beginning to 1860. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1948. Pp. xiv, 1119. $5.00.) 

The first volume of a new anthology of American literature. Well-selecied 
and especially valuable for its inclusion of more material from the colonial 
period than is usual in such books. 

Anderson, Fulton H., The Philosophy of Francis Bacon. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 312. $4.00.) 

A study of a philosopher who has had a great influence on American in- 
tellectual history. 

Art Through Fifty Centuries, From the Collections of the Worces- 
ter Art Museum. (Worcester, Massachusetts: published by the 
Trustees in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Worcester Art Museum, printed at the Davis Press. 1948. Pp. 95. 
$2.50.) 

An introduction to some of the most important works in the Worcester 
Art Museum. 

Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, Twelfth Edition, edited by Christo- 
pher Morley and Louella D. Everett. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 1948. Pp. xlii, 1831. $8.00.) 

A new edition of a classic work of reference. 

Clapp, Margaret, Forgotten First Citizen: John Bigelow. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1947. Pp. x, 390. $4.00.) 

A distinguished biography of John Bigelow. 


Cole, Allan B., editor, Yankee Surveyors in the Shogun’s Seas, Rec- 
ords of the United States Surveying Expedition to the North 
Pacific Ocean, 1853-1856. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1947- Pp. 161. $2.50.) 
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Coleman, R. V., The First Frontier. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1948. Pp. xiii, 458. $3.75.) 
A popular treatment of the early history of the American colonies. Well 
illustrated. 
Commager, Henry Steele, editor, America in Perspective, The 
United States Through Foreign Eyes. (New York: Random 
House. 1947. Pp. 389. $4.00.) 


A well-edited selection of comments on America by foreigners, with a use- 
ful introduction. 


Gould, R. E., Yankee Drummer. (New York: Whittlesey House. 
1947. Pp. 236. $2.50.) 

Entertaining reminiscences by a well-known New England humorist. 

Grant, Bruce, Isaac Hull, Captain of Old Ironsides. (Chicago: Pe!- 
legrini & Cudahy. 1947. Pp. 418. $5.00.) 

A full-length biography. 

Hughes, Thomas, A Journal by Thomas Hughes, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by E. A. Benians. (Cambridge: The University 
Press. 1947. Pp. xiv, 188. $2.50.) 

Hughes came to Canada with Burgoyne’s army and was in New York in 
1778. 

James, Henry, Portraits of Places, with an essay on James as a trav- 
eller by George Alvin Finch. (New York: Lear Publishers. 1948. 
Pp. 350. $3.50.) 

A reprint of some of James’s essays on Europe. 

James, Henry, The Scenic Art, edited with an introduction and 
notes by Allan Wade.(New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xxv, 384. $4.50.) 

A compilation of material on the drama and the theater in the writings 
of Henry James. The appendix contains valuable information on many of the 
piays and actors mentioned by James. 

Johnson, F. Ernest, editor, Wellsprings of the American Spirit. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. Pp. ix, 241. $2.50.) 

A collection of short essays on aspects of the American tradition. 

Johnson, Gerald W., The First Captain, The Story of John Paul 
Jones. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1947. Pp. 312. $3.50.) 


Linscott, Robert Newton, editor, State of Mind: A Boston Reader. 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Company. Pp. xiv, 428. $4.50.) 
An anthology of writings about Boston, from 1630 to 1948. 
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Luxon, Norval Neil, Niles’ Weekly Register, News Magazine of the 
Nineteenth Century. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 337. $5.00.) 

A study of an important American periodical of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

MacNaughton, Katherine F. C., The Development of the Theory 
and Practice of Education in New Brunswick, 1784-1900, edited 
with an introduction by Alfred G. Bailey. (Fredericton, New 
Brunswick: University of New Brunswick. 1947. Pp. 268.) 


Mertins, Louis and Esther, The Intervals of Robert Frost, A Criti- 
cal Bibliography. (California: University of California Press. 
1947. Pp. 91. $2.75.) 

Mussey, Barrows, editor, Yankee Life By Those Who Lived It. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1947. Pp. viii, 543, v. $6.00.) 

An entertaining anthology of material on Yankee life. The present volume 
is a revised and expanded edition of a book published in 1937 with the title 
We Were New England. 

Noe, Sydney P., The Oak Tree Coinage of Massachusetts. (New 
York: The American Numismatic Society. 1947. Pp. 23. 10 
plates.) 


Perry, Clay, New England’s Buried Treasure. (New York: Stephen 
Daye Press. 1946. Pp. 348. $3.50.) 

The first volume of “The American Cave Series,” dealing with New Eng- 
land caverns. 

Weber, Carl J., A Bibliography of Jacob Abbott. (Waterville, 
Maine: Colby College Press. 1948.) 

A useful volume for collectors and students of a once very popular New 
England writer. 

Wright, Lyle H., American Fiction, 1774-1850, A Contribution To- 
ward a Bibliography. (San Marino, California: The Huntington 
Library. 1948. Pp. xviii, 355. $6.00.) 

A new and enlarged edition of an indispensable work of reference, first 


published in 1939. The present edition contains, approximately, 600 more 
titles than were recorded in the first edition. 
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D. M. Goodfellow, u, 217. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Cuar.es Howe tt Foster is Professor of English in Grinnell Col- 
lege. 

Grorce L. Haskuns is Associate Professor of Law in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Stoney E. Linp is a member of the Faculty of English in Rutgers 
University. 

EpMuND S. MorGan, an editor of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, is 
a member of the Faculty of History in Brown University. 

ALBERT D. VAN NostRAND, a graduate of Amherst College, is a mem- 
ber of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

BerNnerp C. WeseER is a member of the Faculty of History in the 
University of Alabama. 
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TO 
THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


STEPHEN WILLARD PHILLIPS 
Aucustus P. Lorine, JR. 
SAMUEL E.LioT Morison 

STEWART MITCHELL 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A limited supply of consecutive runs of the QuARTERLY from Vol- 
ume IX (1936) to Volume XXI (1948) is available for sale. 

Earlier numbers from Volume I (1928) to Volume VIII (1935), 
and the following more recent issues are needed: June, 1938; Sep- 
tember, 1943; March and June, 1945; and March, 1948. The Man- 
aging Editor will quote prices for these issues to subscribers who 
may wish to dispose of them. 





Four outstanding new volumes in New England History 


PEACHAM 
The Story of a Vermont Hill Town 


BY Ernest L. BoGArT 
Professor emeritus of Economics, distinguished historian and author 

In 1942 the Vermont Historical Society made available $10,000 for the production 
of a “model” local history. The distinguished result is this critical history of a rep- 
resentative Vermont hill ess It A S aes of A Society to demonstrate that 
local hi —a vast and largel ae of rich material—is both signif- 
icant and interesting. arn oaher -— vidlied this this purpose magnificently, painting 
a portrait of the economic, social, and political life of the town from its founding 
over a century and a half to the 1 present. His history may well become a model 
for further research and — in this field. The volume is extensively illustrated. 
with two air views of the town for end-papers. 


494, xvi pp., 8vo., 30 illustr. $6.00. 


For January publication: 


THE Vermont STORY 
A History of the People of the Green Mountain Stale, 1749-1949 


BY EARLE NEWTON 
Director, Vermont Historical Society 
The first complete history of the state, this volume devotes itself to the economic 
and social growth of Vermont up to the present, as well as to the epic story of the 
Green Mountain Boys. It is the most extensively illustrated volume of its kind ever 
produced, containing nearly 200 full color and many black and white illustrations, 
reproducing famous works of historical art, color pactegaghe of historic sites and 
Ganentpibve 2 and pictorial maps and charts. Only the valued codperation of many or- 


ganizations has made pecoliie this large, quarto book of 270 pages at the normal 
price of $7.50. 


Pre-publication price for direct orders until Feb. 1: $6.00. 


GROWTH OF VERMONT 


In ten volumes - Earte Newton, Editor 


VOLUME IV VOLUME V 


Vermont in Quandary Migration from Vermont 
1760-1820 1790-1860 


BY CHILTON WILLIAMSON BY Lewis D. STILWELL 
Asst. Prof. of History, Barnard College Prof. of History, Dartmouth College 
The inside story of “independent Vermont” A detailed, exhaustive analysis of 
—how_ Ethan Allen and others nearly re- the early stages of the westward 
turned the state to the British empire— movement, including a comprehen- 
drawn from hitherto untouched economic’ sive economic and social study of 
and political material in British, and Ca- the northern New England frontier 


nadian, and New England archives. 318 pp., Same these years. 200 pp., maps, 
illustr. maps, $4.50. $3.00 


Also available : Vol. V1: Luptum, D. M. Social Ferment in Vermont, 1790- ee. oe 
Vol. X: Wison, Hanotp F., Hill he of Northern New England, $4. 


(Individual copies of Vol. X exhausted; available only in order for prea wap set of 
ten volumes. Purchasers are billed upon publication of each volume.) 


Order from: THE VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Montpelier 8, Vermont 
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y larly since 1792, are full of contributions from the great deli i 
_ ars and writers of American history. Such volumes of the” 
©) Coxzections and Proceepines as are still available setl for 
~ $5. 00 a copy; also Special Publications, except as listed below. ~ 


COLLECTIONS PROCEEDINGS 
Volumes 1-79 (1792-1941) Volumes 1-67 (1859-1945) 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES FrANcIs ADAMS (1835-1915): 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(1916) 
Mont-SAINT-MICHEL AND CHARTRES 
Henry Adams 
(1919) 
Tre WINTHROP PAPERS 
Volumes I-V (1498-1649) 
(1929-1947) 
SipLEY’s HARVARD GRADUATES 
Clifford K. Shipton 
Volumes IV-V1I (1690-1725) 
(1933-1945) 
JOURNALS OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Volumes I-XXITI (1715-1747) 
(1919-1948) $3.00 each 


HANDBOOK OF THE PUBLICATIONS AND PHOTOSTATS 


‘OF THE MAssAcHuseTTS Historica Society (1792-1935) 
(1937) $2.00 


Orders may be sent to Stephen T. Riley, Librarian, 
_ Massacuuserts HIstoricat Socrety, 1154 Boylston Street, 
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~ Che Colonial Society of Wassachuse 


The following Publications of the Society, although printed ~ 
in small editions, are still available. The Collections include 
publications of the records of various institutions during the 
Colonial pericd. The Transactions contain the papers com> — 
municated to the meetings of the Society on a wide range of 
subjects related to the history and literature of New England. 


Collections of the Colonial Society 


Harvard College Suffolk County Court 
Records, 1636-1750 Records, 1671-1680 


3 volumes (15, 16, 31) 2 volumes (29, 30) 


Plymouth Church Massachusetts Royal 
Records, 1620-1859 Commissions, 1681-1774 © 


2 volumes (22, 23) 1 volume (2) 


Land Bank Papers, Charles Morton’s 
Bibliography of Laws Compendium Physicae 


and Mass. House Journals, 1 vol. (4) 1 volume (33) 


Transactions of the Colonial Soctety 


1895-1897 (volume 3) 
1900-1902 (volume 7) 
1904-1913 (volumes 10-14) 
1913-1919 (volumes 17-21) 
1929-1933 (volumes 24-28) 
1333-1937 (volume 32) 
1937-1942 (volume 34) 
Price: $5.00 per volume 
Orders should be sent to the Editor, WALTER Murr WHITERIEE, Kc | 
1014 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts a 











